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Our Contributors 


In spite of the demands of the AAUW 
presidency — to say nothing of her job 
as professor of English at the University 
of Wisconsin— Helen C. White has a 
new book scheduled for publication this 
fall. Dust on the King’s Highway, her 
fourth historical novel, deals, like the 
others, with a religious theme, — the story 
of an eighteenth century Franciscan mis- 
sionary in our Southwest. As this issue of 
the JouRNAL comes from the press, Dr. 
White will be flying to London to serve 
as Official adviser on letters and philosophy 
to the U.S. representative on the Prepara- 
tory Commission of UNESCO. 


Besides teaching speech at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, acting as international re- 
lations chairman of the Champaign-Ur- 
bana Branch, and making a home for her 
teen-age daughters, Olive Remington 
Goldman this spring accepted the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Congressman from 
her district, and is now engaged in an 
active campaign. 


“Bridge Farm” was established in the 
summer of 1943 to explore new ways of 
demonstrating applications of child de- 
velopment principles practical for homes 


as well as summer projects for children. 
The plan has been developed coopera- 
tively, the AAUW Education Committee 
forming an advisory group, a..." the a 
granting the Associate in Childhou “4u- 
cation, Harriet Ahlers Houdlette, six 
weeks of time in the summer for the proj- 
ect. Mrs. Houdlette and her husband, 
Mr. Frank Houdlette, have been respon- 
sible for the physical set-up for the chil- 
dren at Bridge Farm, their family home, 
and for the supervision of the group as 
substitute parents. 


Katherine Luomala was first known to 
AAUW as Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson 
Fellow, 1937-38. Her article in this Jour- 
NAL grew out of studies of West Coast 
communities made by Dr. Luomala as 
assistant head of the Community Analysis 
Section, War Relocation Authority, before 
the return of the Japanese from the relo- 
cation centers. 


Mabel Newcomer, chairman of the 
Department of Economics at Vassar Col- 
lege, and U. S. delegate to the Bretton 
Woods Monetary Conference, is chairman 
of the AAUW Social Studies Committee. 
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THE SECRET GARDEN UNDER THE LILACS 
ALADDIN AND HIS WONDERFUL LAMP 
PERRINNE, NOBODY'S GIRL 
SNOW WHITE AND THE SEVEN DWARFS 
HANS BRINKER AND THE SILVER SKATES 


Children learn discrimination and good taste in entertain- 
ment, speech and manners through impressions made by 
fine plays. Your sponsorship of Children’s Theatre serves 
the cultural life of your community while contributing 
liberally to your funds. 


Shakespeare 
For High School Students and Adults 
MACBETH a THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
Shakespeare — simple, human, sincere, and completely 


understandable. Colleges and high schools enthusiastic 
after seeing these different, natural performances. 














HIS winter and spring of 1946 has been 
ts curiously paradoxical time, for any- 
one who lives as I do, in a university. Like 
most university people, I have always 
been skeptical of that contrast between 
the academic and the real world that is 
one of the commonplaces of American dis- 
cussion of professors and their works. But 
now, for the first time, I am beginning to 
wonder if there isn’t something to it; for 
there has been such a remarkable differ- 
ence in mood and tone between the two 
worlds these last months. 

The great characteristic of the world 
without has been a sense of crisis. It seems 
as if one emergency is hardly over before 
another one is upon us. In vain one re- 
minds oneself that history in the remem- 
bering and history in the living are two 
different things. Even the cool long-range 
view of history does not make this con- 
tinual state of emergency any less dis- 
turbing to meet day after day. 

And yet for all this constant pressure of 
anxiety about us, the prevailing atmos- 
phere of the university campus this last 
semester has been one of tremendous 
exhilaration. 

There is no question, either, as to the 
source of that exhilaration. It is to be 
found in the veterans who after two to 
five years of absence from the campus 
have come back to pick up their own pri- 
vate lives. There is something very mov- 
ing in the enthusiasm with which they 
have set about this reconstruction of their 
personal and individual worlds, and there 
is something in it very instructive for us 
who are so preoccupied with the universal 
crisis, for these young men and women re- 
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What Is “American”? 


By HELEN C. WHITE 
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mind us that through all the vast convul- 
sions of history the personal life of man 
goes on. 

The thought of the veterans on our cam- 
pus may well give us all courage to take a 
new grip on the problems of our time. For 
the key to our recurring crises may be 
found, I think, in a word which both the 
veterans all over the world and ourselves 
here at home have been using a great deal 
these last years — the word, “American.” 

We all have talked of “American” and 
“un-American,” the “American way of 
life,” “‘ Americanism,” and so on, in season 
and out. Most of the time we have done 
what we too often do with the value 
wortls. We have used the word “ Ameri- 
can” without any real reflection as to 
what it means to us, and without much 
regard for the effect that word might have 
on other ears. 


For the rest of the world, I suspect the 
commonest connotation of “American” is 
abundance. All over the earth, homesick 
GI’s have underscored the impression 
made by our military might with their 
recollections of life at home, until now 
abundance of material things is the con- 
notation of “American” most familiar 
beyond our shores. For American abun- 
dance has long been a source of easy-going 
pride, not to say complacency, for most 
Americans. 

Suddenly in the world food crisis we 
find that that abundance also means re- 
sponsibility. I am afraid that until now, 
we haven’t thought of it too much in that 
light. Of course, we have always looked 
upon our abundance as something to be 
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shared in time of need, but we have 
thought of that sharing as a matter of easy 
generosity rather than of very exacting 
obligation. Today many of us for the first 
time are beginning to realize that the 
obligations of our abundance may not be 
entirely easy to discharge. 

Another connotation of the word, 
“‘American,” that I am sure is very wide- 
spread may be summed up in the word, 
“gadgets.” We are all proud of our me- 
chanical ingenuity, and I for one should 
never dream of minimizing our pleasure in 
the brightly colored plastic toys that 
tempt even the least domestic of us to 
loose our fancies on our bathrooms and our 
- kitchens. But they are after all only gad- 
gets. None of us would want to have our 
place in the long succession of civilization 
summed up by mechanical ingenuity 
alone. 

The same is true of the efficiency of 
which we are so proud. Efficiency is a good 
tool in itself, but again, it leaves unan- 
swered the question of ends. One of my 
most intelligent students complained the 
other day that too many American soldiers 
are praising the Germans unfairly at the 
expense of the English and the French. 
“When,” said he, “ will our teachers begin 
to tell our children that cleanliness and 
efficiency are not the only human vir- 
tues?” Abundance, mechanical ingenuity, 
efficiency — these are all useful tools, but 
I think we would all be sorry if the word, 
“American,” in human history meant no 
more than that. 


I SHOULD prefer to define the term, 
“American,” as the spirit that informs and 
gives meaning to our use of all these 
things. It is a creative spirit, to be discov- 
ered in what is most genuinely creative in 
our history. If one goes back to our begin- 
nings as a people, one may find a common 
denominator among all the groups of 
founding fathers who came to our shores. 
It is, first of all, an unwillingness to put up 
with bad conditions. But there is more to 
it than even this. The unrest that brought 
our forefathers to these shores brought the 
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privileged as well as the underprivileged. 
It is, also, an unwillingness to acquiesce in 
the oppression and the exploitation of 
others. 

Even this is perhaps too negative. To 
put it more positively, we can say that the 
great force that went into our shaping is 
the determination to try to make human 
life in the world here and now more like 
what the dreamers of the race have always 
thought it might be than it has ever ac- 
tually been. 

That means a belief that every human 
could do better than he has ever done 
before, and, still more important, a belief 
that other people could do better. That 
faith in human possibility — both one’s 
own and other people’s — is, I think, the 
key to the American spirit. 


Axo finally, there is a resolution, a de- 
termination to keep at the making of this 
better world no matter what it entails 
either in suffering or in hard work. The 
American spirit is made up of all these 
things, and I think that just as it came 
out of these things in our beginnings so it 
is made up of these things still at the pres- 
ent time. Not abundance or ingenuity or 
efficiency, but a creative spirit, is, I be- 
lieve, the essence of the word, “‘ American.” 

But today the important thing about 
this American spirit, so understood, is 
that it is not confined to America. It never 
was, of course; but more today than ever 
before, that spirit is moving like a great 
wind over the world. The late Mr. Wen- 
dell Willkie felt it in his famous report on 
One World. We will not, any of us, soon 
forget what Mr. Willkie had to say on the 
subject of the American standard of living 
and the so-called backward parts of the 
world. He found that three square meals a 
day was a concept which any human be- 
ing, regardless of his color or his customs 
or his supposed position in civilization, 
could easily grasp. And if you throw in a 
Ford car, he found that the most conserva- 
tive of people are quite ready to get on the 
bandwagon of the American standard. 
For humanity is on the march all over the 









world. Improved standards of living have 
become not some divine far-off event to- 
ward which slow evolution is tending, but 
the immediate and pressing demand of 
today. 

Whatever other Americans may think 
about this upsurge of the American spirit 
all over the world, there is one group of 
Americans who should welcome it and do 
all they can to help it — and that is our- 
selves. For we university women owe the 
advantages of education and professional 
opportunity we now take for granted to 
just this spirit. If we look back one hun- 
dred years, we shall find that no human 
aspiration today seems so rash as the faith 
’ of those who then said that women, given 
the opportunity, would make good use of 
higher education and even might one day 
take their part in those professional and 
civic activities to which higher education 
is a prerequisite. It would be hard today 
to find any parallel claim that would seem 
quite so chimerical as the confidence of 
those who a hundred years ago advocated 
the higher education of women. That faith 
which seemed so rash then and which we 
believe has been so abundantly justified in 
our generation should embolden us to em- 
brace the faith of our time, that any brand 
of man, given opportunity, may bring 
forth fruit worthy of humanity. 


Bor what can we do about it, we individ- 
ual women in so vast and so confused a 
world? I think the first thing we can do is 
to make up our minds that we are going to 
do something about it. Too many people 
have too long defined democracy in terms 
of freedom to do what one likes, when the 
essence of democracy is an obligation to do 
what one believes ought to be done. 

As university women, it is our distinc- 
tive responsibility to know all we can 
about the necds of our world today. And 
then we should take stock of our own 
resources to meet those needs. 

This is a very large undertaking, of 
course; but for us university women, it 
becomes more specific when we look at our 
national program. There we have a plan of 
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study and of action, a practical and im- 
mediate agenda that will give any one of 
us plenty to do. 

Let me take just a few examples. The 
first is our oldest and most universally ac- 
cepted undertaking, education. Some of 
our members confronted, say, with the 
Association’s legislative program in social 
studies, have wondered if it would not be 
simpler if we stuck to education entirely. 
In that mood I have thought that I would 
myself settle for one proposition; namely, 
that every child in our country should 
have the fullest opportunity to develop 
his distinctive gifts. But that means every 
child, no matter what his geographical 
location, or his racial or economic or social 
origin. That means every child, no matter 
what his individual human endowment. 


I- WE would take that seemingly simple 
proposition and set ourselves resolutely to 
make it a fact, we should, I think, have 
our hands full. We should not, I am sure, 
escape any of the great issues of the social 
life of our day in their sharpest, most con- 
troversial form. But we should also find 
ourselves doing the most immediately 
practical and effective thing we could do 
to make our American dream a reality. 

To suggest one example, it has taken 
two world wars to remove the dollar sign 
from the entrance requirements to our 
colleges and universities for a section of 
our population. College teachers have long 
complained that some students get to col- 
lege who do not belong there, but that has 
never troubled us so much as the fact that 
too many students who should be in col- 
lege cannot afford to come. Now the man 
who has served his country may come to 
any college or university of his choice if he 
can meet the entrance requirements of 
that institution. In this we are doing bet- 
ter than we have ever done before; but 
how about the younger brothers of the 
veteran; and, of the closest interest to us 
university women, how about the vet- 
eran’s sisters? 

Or let us take another long-established 
aspect of our educational program, adult 
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education. Democracy is a very exacting 
form of government, for it demands a 
great deal of the individual citizen. Some- 
times members of our own Association 
have wondered how ordinary college and 
university graduates can be expected to 
have informed opinions on, let us say, our 
national legislative program. But actually 
our national legislative program is only a 
very small section of the agenda of our 
American citizenship at any given mo- 
ment. The average American voter who 
has not had anything like our opportuni- 
ties is asked at every election to express an 
opinion on a much wider range of issues. 
If he cannot do it, who is going to do it? 

Today we know through bitter experi- 
ence the answer — either an informed and 
responsible electorate or dictatorship. 

As a matter of fact, our own AAUW 
program in the field of social studies is 
limited, and deliberately limited. But our 
basic interest in opportunities for women 
has brought home to us the larger issue of 
opportunities for all. Our recent war ex- 
perience, our current reconversion experi- 
ence, remind us afresh of the necessity of 
full and expanding opportunity for all 
workers if women are to have adequate 
opportunity. A job is a necessity for eco- 
nomic independence, but it is also a ne- 
cessity forhuman self-respect and effective- 
ness. It gives the individual an opportun- 
ity to play his part, to fulfill a creative 
function. 

It is of the most vital importance to all 
of us university women that the pervading 
spirit of our social relationship should be 
creative. The emphasis should be not on 
consumption or possession, but on crea- 
tion. The controlling motive of American 
life should be the creation of value for all. 

It is of the essence of our time that we 
should recognize that what we ask for our 
own people we should be ready to ask for 
all. Whether we want it or not, we are one 
world. The only question is what kind of 
world we shall be. Our current study and 
support of the United Nations is the 
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logical consequence of years of work in 
AAUW international study groups. It is a 
source of pride and of inspiration to us 
that several women who have been leaders 
in the formation of our program have come 
to play an important part in shaping 
the various agencies of that organization. 

In a more limited and specific way, we 
are also taking our part in the great inter- 
national effort of our time through the 
International Federation of University 
Women. Our program of reconstruction 
aid and international study grants brings 
to bear upon present emergencies the 
same interest and foresight which have 
long informed our national and interna- 
tional fellowship efforts. 


. 
Now in all this I have used the word, 
“spirit,” a good many times and that 
quite deliberately, for it is of the things of 
the spirit that we should be thinking, 
especialiy in this year of 1946. Our work 
together in the American Association of 
University Women gives us opportunity 
for what is most needed all over the world 
today, and that is the effort for mutual 
understanding. For that we have one great 
instrument that we should never forget to 
use, — the instrument of art. Too often 
people have thought of art in terms of 
decoration and of recreation. Rightly 
understood, both functions are valuable, 
but the great importance of art for us at 
the present moment is that it bridges the 
straits between the scattered islands of 
humanity. It is the great instrument for 
the sharing of human experience. 

Our arts program is a tool for all the 
component parts of our national program. 
It also gives expression to the meaning of 
the whole program: knowledge and under- 
standing, and expression of that know!l- 
edge and understanding in the reshaping 
of the raw materials of hum::n experience. 
That is what the crisis of 1946 exacts of us, 
and it is what the program of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women 
offers us with which to meet that crisis. 


Bridge Farm — Adventure in Living 


By Harriet AnLERS HovupLettTe 


HATS a good idea,” said a young 

AAUW mother. “Perhaps if I can’t 
find the right summer camp for my child 
I can create one.” This searching for new 
ways to meet the needs of children for 
vital experiences with living and growing 
things in a setting of family life is back of 
the efforts that for three years have gone 
into Bridge Farm for children. 

But read no further unless you are 
intrigued by the idea that old-fashioned 
family living can furnish the outlines of 
a new-fashioned pattern that may help 
children to use old virtues in modern 
ways. For Bridge Farm is just that, an 
attempt to teach the beginnings of self- 
responsibility in a setting of simple living 
where various ages join together as doers 
of the work that is necessary to the main- 
taining of life. 

The little house itself where the children 
live, was built more than a hundred years 
ago on the crest of a hill chosen to catch 
a special view of rolling fields and a distant 
river valley. This, said the present owner’s 
great-grandmother who did the choosing, 
refreshed her when she sat down briefly 
between her many tasks to read, “I will 
lift up mine eyes unto the hills,”’ and other 
loved verses in the brown leather Bible 
which stayed on a shelf in the kitchen for 
just such frequent readings. 

The house has had to change for modern 
living, just as family patterns too may 
change, without losing virtue but rather 
by gaining new values to meet new condi- 
tions. The view is still there, and the 
Bible, though not so frequently read. The 
kitchen has become a dining-room. Great- 
grandmother’s flax wheel, candle molds, 


This is the first published report of Bridge Farm, 
a summer project sponsored by AAUW under the 
direction of the Associate in Childhood Education. 


and brass kettles now are curiosities to 
the children who have to be taught their 
uses as part of an appreciation of the 
previous life that the little house has 
lived. 

The fire on the hearth under the old 
crane with its kettles still hanging is 
cheery on a cool morning, but even then 
the breakfast crew uses the electric stove 
in the adjoining new kitchen, fills pitchers 
with milk from an electric ice-box, and 
watches glasses being frosted by water 
pumped by an electric pump from a well 
deep down in the rocky ledge upon which 
the house is built. 


‘There is nothing incongruous in these 
contrasts. The small modern kitchen 
would have been welcomed by the great- 
grandmother who called the village school 
children in for glasses of cold milk as they 
trudged up the hill, cold because of a 
cellar famed equally the country round 
for its cool rock bottom in summer and 
its warm safe apple bins in winter. 

So the new kitchen has settled into the 
old house almost as though it were con- 
scious of approval from forward-looking 
ancestors who built the best they could 
and looked to their descendants to do 
likewise as the times demanded. Perhaps 
part of the reason for the contented air of 
the new kitchen is that it brings together 
in one functional unit the dining-room on 
one side and the outer kitchen on the 
other, opening to the terrace where meals 
are often served. It has modern twin sinks 
for dishwashing, ample cupboards for 
dishes and supplies, and an old-fashioned 
cook stove whose pipe connects with an 
exposed red brick chimney sheltering a 
brick oven and a huge dye pot. 

To complete the old-new setting in 
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which a new-old pattern of family living 
is being woven, just take a quick trip 
with new family members as they sweep 
through the house for a first inspection. 
Like all small animals they must sense 
their dwelling fully before settling down. 
So in they troop through kitchens, dining- 
room, small book-lined library, and into 
the long living-room with its French 
doors at the end open to a wide brick 
paved terrace. Then up the crooked little 
staircase to see the three in-the-house 
bedrooms and bath before going out to 
the little bunkhouse in the ell, and the 
big bunkhouse in the carriage house with 
the “pighouse” bathroom between. 


Tuus far you have peopled this house 
with your own children, or those whom 
you can imagine enjoying it. They may 
be of any age. But if you were choosing'a 
family — a made-to-order family — for a 
summer experience together, what ages 
would you choose? That was one of the 
first questions which confronted the plan- 
ners of Bridge Farm. Originally it was 
thought that seven to ten was the opti- 
mum age range for an experience that 
should build basic habits of group life 
as well as some of the initial skills under- 
lying the feeding and caring for a family 
in the country. Almost immediately the 
needs of families already built altered the 
scheme. There was the English girl of 
twelve and her young brother of six. 
Could they not come together even though 
just outside the proposed age range? 

So each of the three summers has seen 
a varying family of from five to twelve 
children, five to twelve years old. Two 
older “sisters,” girls of college age pre- 
paring themselves in dietetics and child 
development, and two adults called Uncle 
and Aunt as substitute mother and father 
have completed the group. 

Those who work closely with children 
will understand why there is still no 
absolute answer to the question of age 
range and size of family. In the main it 
is safe to say that though children differ 
greatly in maturity at a given age, the 


original plan of a seven-to-ten age range 
is now modified somewhat by actual 
demonstration of the fact that children 
as young as five adjust excellently, and 
make desirable progress when included. To 
be sure, the fives and sixes cannot partici- 
pate quite as generally in farm activities, 
but they do respond enthusiastically to 
all family and farm duties. Their play is 
unusually creative, and their security as- 
sured. As one five-and-a-half-year-old re- 
cited in a poem that spontaneously formed 
itself — 
“Robbers Robber, all around 
But what does it matter 
I am safe and sound.” 


Samar generalizations apply to the 
older ages. If the children from the three 
summers were to be ranged in order of 
greatest apparent development, a high 
place would go to a twelve-year-old girl 
whose adolescent transition period was 
made much happier because the release 
given by natural farm and family activ- 
ities furnished a needed balance. Learning 
to milk a cow substituted desirably for 
an overwhelming concern for hairdoes. 
Rollicking fun with a younger boy brought 
the girl-boy relations to a less highly emo- 
tionalized level. In the main, however, 
the seven-to-tens do get the most out of 
the experience when all phases of it are 
considered. 

Yes, generalizations are beginning to 
have some significance for the guidance 
of future groups. The question now is just 
how can this plan be further developed 
and then translated to the benefit of more 
children? One member of the committee 
guiding Bridge Farm, a woman famed for 
her insight into the customs of many 
people, gave a word of warning that has 
slowed the printed word. She said that in 
England, for example, educational inven- 
tions are made successfully, but seldom 
imitated sufficiently to influence general 
practices, while in America we are prone 
to invent with ease and then to multiply 
our repetitions of the invention so rapidly 
and to such an extent that the original 
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intent and flavor are lost. Our purpose is 
to steer the middle course. We can work 
out general principles, give some definite 
suggestions as to procedure, and then by 
pointing to the hazards and the pitfalls 
along the way, suggest that progress in 
repetition be slow and well guided. 


Ix rHese short pages our glimpse must 
be a quick one, merely showing in general 
a picture of what we are doing. 

So let us go back to a first night with 
the cool breezes of Maine swaying the 
curtains in the smaller children’s bunk- 
house as the older sisters put out all the 
lights except a tiny blue bulb to show the 
way to the bathroom. Often, there is a 
conference of staff members with the sub- 
stitute mother and father in the quiet 
hours that follow, to discuss parents’ ob- 
jectives for the children, emerging char- 
acteristics of each in response to group 
living, and to formulate the outlines of 
plans to be further refined in group dis- 
cussion. 

In the typical Bridge Farm family no 
one is “observing” children; all are work- 
ing together. Adults and children alike 
accept the tasks of daily living with eager- 
ness. Meal-getting is fun; being an assist- 
ant dietician is a responsibility that is 
worn with honor. Even making one’s own 
bunk, not an easy task at first, becomes 
an interesting one because it contributes 
to the neatness of the bunkhouse. That 
family bugbear, dishwashing, offers many 
exciting variations when crews organize 
their work for efficiency and speed. 

Each week in group discussion, work 
crews are formed. There are crews to 
prepare each meal, to do dishes, the farm 
work, and gardening. An assistant dieti- 
cian is appointed to help the older sister 
who is planning meals. The approach to 
tasks is by way of responsibility accepted 
for duties necessary to daily living, but 
there is opportunity to volunteer for spe- 
cial duties such as preparing vegetables, 
taking care of the milk, gathering berries, 
and so on. 

Weekly elections are held to decide ona 
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chairman of the group for the week as well 
as bunkhouse and bathroom checkers. 
These elective offices are accepted by all 
during the course of the summer so that 
each child has a chance to change roles and 
to see how his individual responsibility 
for his own bunk, the neatness of the 
bathroom and his chest of drawers, fits 
into the scheme of orderly living for the 
whole family. 

Of course the most thrilling crews are 
the farm crews which get the cows, help 
with the milking, and feed the farm ani- 
mals. These activities take place at the 
Bridge Farm barns, which are at the 
“big house” on the Eastern River a mile 
down the road. The pastures are on the 
hills and in the valleys along the river, 
and real skill is often required to persuade 
Grassy and Beauty and Tan, and Sly 
and Streak, Friendly, Milky and the others 
to come down to the barns to be milked. 
The children, who named the cows, discuss 
their various “natures” and how they can 
be handled most easily. 


Here the very special place that the 
substitute father occupies in the family is 
particularly evident. He is one who un- 
derstands children well, knowing just 
how to induct newcomers into the world 
of cows, so gentle, but so strange. Small 
hands can do many useful tasks. It’s 
great fun to wash the udders before the 
electric milkers are put in place, and to 
learn how to put these milkers on. It’s 
fun too to time the milking and see how 
quickly it can be done by electricity. 

Of course all must practice hand milk- 
ing, for that is a miraculous skill. One 
patient cow is usually chosen for “prac- 
tice” cow and frequent cards go to par- 
ents saying, “I can almost milk a cow.” 
Usually the “almost” remains throughout 
the summer. 

Children of six or less can learn to 
measure grain and to feed cows, chickens, 
and horses. They can weed the garden, 
pick vegetables and berries with care. 
These skills do not remain isolated but are 
part of following through a process from 
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garden to table, from milk to butter, all 
carried out by the children themselves. 
When such treats as haying come along, 
the entire group usually works together. 
There is planning back of each weekly 
schedule, and discussions are guided to 
bring out the desirability of younger 
children working with older children and 
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Work crews learn to work not only 
more efficiently, but also more quickly, as 
time goes on. With breakfast at 7:00 all 
work may be done by 8:30. Then there is 
time for building boats or houses, making 
doll clothes, getting up a play, drawing, 
painting, going for berries or flowers, or 
other self-initiated activities. 


SCHEDULE OF DUTIES 
Chairman for the Week... ........0002055 


Bunkhouse Chairmen 


Bathroom Checker 


VOLUNTEER JoBs 


Care of Milk 

Morning 

CS bod ae wees 
Making Butter 
Making Cottage Cheese eink 
Little House Animals............. 
PI 6c ae ec ee we aes 
Supplementary Baking 
Working in the Garden 
Sunday Night Supper 


Datty RESPONSIBILITIES 


Make Beds — Straighten Bunkhouse : 
Straighten Drawers 

Hang Clothes 

Collect Laundry 

Clean Bunkhouse 

Keep Bathroom Neat 


HovusEHOLD 
Morning 
MR NNN 08 Ld lia Sess arei aw wreliands 


K. P. Duty 


Evening 
Table Service 


Morning 
Getting Cows — Assistant Milker 
I So i wialaan wis cate aan nate 
Evening 
Getting Cows — Assistant Milker 
SE IR aac bakcindisexa' vues 


The schedule is lettered on a large white cardboard, with little paper 
pockets opposite the different activities. Each week, the children slip their 
names into the pockets opposite their jobs for the week. 


of learning to know each member of the 
family group by working with him or her. 
As the weeks go by the children themselves 
have increasingly more suggestions to 
make. You will hear such comments as 
this: “I need more experience in helping 
with dinners.” “Why not let Peter help 
our group this week?” “TI haven’t worked 
with Anne on a dish crew.” 
A typical schedule is given above. 


Toward the end of the summer most of 
the children want to volunteer in groups 
of two or three to take charge of a break- 
fast or a supper at least. 

Group games out-of-doors or indoors on 
rainy days are favorite activities. There 
is a place for budding scientific interests 
in nature study and participation in the 
farm building activities which are always 
going on in some place or other. 
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The rest hour after midday dinner may 
be taken indoors or out-of-doors accord- 
ing to individual need or interest. For the 
older children this becomes a period for 
reading, writing, or drawing. Living in 
the open air, with the freedom of country 
life and its many opportunities for indi- 
vidual development, seems to stimulate 
creative efforts. Poems, pictures, plays, 
are spontaneous when children are happy 
and have freedom. A girl of nine made 
this poem: 
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When The Moon  se% 
its Yellow light 
Ayd the Stars ‘do 


Twinkle bright, 
There 15 a very 
Tiny YY eeZe 
It whispers 
Gof) among 


the Trees, 





The use of tools has so far not resulted 
in a single accident worth mentioning. 
“A tribute to the relaxing of tension,” 
says one wise person who knows children 
well. All too frequently we find people 
breaking under the strains of today’s 
pressures and for these the psychiatrists 
often prescribe the training of hands to 
new and useful skills. To make even one 
simple, useful, or beautiful creation has 
been known to start a man or woman back 
along the road to recovery. Why not help 
to give future mental security by laying 
a foundation of simple enjoyable skills in 
childhood? 

Our experience has but made stronger 
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the belief that this plan of community liv- 
ing in a small family-sized group does help 
children to live more understandingly in 
their own world of childhood, and to be 
better prepared for self-dependent living 
as they grow older. A group of eight chil- 
dren, boys and girls of varying ages, and 
four adults furnishes enough people for 
variety of adjustment yet not so many as 
to confuse the younger children. In such a 
group children can develop as individuals, 
gaining in an understanding of group liv- 
ing while learning the simple skills that 
can help give a sense of self-sufficiency and 
security in any situation. Fundamental 
as they are, these experiences are often 
hard to obtain in the small family living 
under modern city conditions. 


Ix Pleasant Valley Louis Bromfield de- 
scribes his own experiment in country 
living, and out of some 300 pages devotes 
one paragraph to his disappointments. 
There were failures of gardens. There were 
the tragedies of death of loved animals, 
and even a few people who sought to dis- 
rupt work or to set one against the other. 
We too have had some disappointments 
such as Pleasant Valley suffered, and they 
deserve a similar proportion of space. The 
successes have far outweighed the dis- 
appointments in this new venture. 
Variations of this experience could well 
be planned by parents who desire for 
their children the values here described. 
It is the adaptation of the findings made 
thus far to the needs of more children 
that is the next step. Procedures must be 
carefully evaluated and then flexibly ap- 
plied by people who understand children. 
In this day of rising prices, costs of such a 
project would be absolutely prohibitive 
unless a farm and adaptable farmhouse 
are available. Merely being in the coun- 
try does not create a real farm experience. 
It is desirable that the situation be genuine 
in order that the tasks be genuine. Adult 
tasks sometimes may be multiplied be- 
cause children are assisting, as all parents 
well know. Applied to a farm, children’s 
work, while real, does not lessen the adult 
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help needed. All of this must be considered 
in planning new projects. 

Many persons working from different 
angles see the necessity of giving the 
modern young child more actual first- 
hand contact with the realities of life, — 
useful work related to living; experience 
with the inescapable conditions of weather 
which every gardener knows determine 
in so large a measure what his garden 
produces; knowing animals, and learning 
to live with them; and participating in the 
planning of an orderly life which includes 
these various elements. 

The child of today is not the child of 
twenty or even ten years ago. He may be 
quite mature at twelve or fourteen because 
of the faster tempo of modern life, more 
vitamins, more fresh air, and, alas, the 
maturing effects of a war that has released 
atomic energy. 

Because of the increasing maturity, 
mental and physical, the concept of de- 
mocracy is more important than ever 
before in the rearing of children. Author- 
itarian patterns have no place at home or 
in school. Children must become co-work- 
ers in fashioning patterns of life suited to 
modern living. So they need a chance 
early in life to do things themselves. 

This does not mean that adults abdi- 
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cate. The understanding adult continues 
to supervise and to advise if he is turned to 
for help. In a democratic set-up all accept 
responsibility in proportion to ability. 

As Dr. Gesell says in his Infant and 
Child in the Culture of Today — 


The concept of democracy has far-reaching 
consequences in the rearing of children. Even 
in early life the child must be given oppor- 
tunity to develop purposes and responsibilities 
which will strengthen his own personality. 
Considerate regard for his individual charac- 
teristics is the first essential. 


Such generalizations can be filled in 
with examples of growth in individual 
children in the six to eight weeks of a 
single summer at Bridge Farm. Walk into 
the bunkhouse filled with duffle bags on 
the busy day of departure. There stands 
six-year-old Jimmie, who spent the two or 
three first days in terrific adjustment 
struggles, with Bunny Rabbit hugged to 
him, the token of his infantile needs and 
his one hope of security. But today Jimmie 
is stuffing Bunny Rabbit into a suitcase 
destined for the baggage car. “Isn’t Mr. 
B going with you on the train?” asks 
Marjory, thinking of her own doll. “‘ No,” 
says Jimmie, and his smile is very wise, 
“Mr. B likes to be with other rabbits 
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College Student, GI Style 


Learning with a Difference 


By OuivE REMINGTON GOLDMAN 


LASSROOM benches are dotted thickly 
with veterans these days. We have 
become accustomed to the khaki shirts, 
open at the throat or spruced up with a 
gay necktie, to officer’s pinks worn with a 
smart brown sport jacket, or navy greys 
and coat, sloshing along in the rain under 
a rakish prewar slouch hat. But however 
much the tag-end uniforms seem to domi- 
nate the 1946 picture, the outward and 
visible signs of the veterans are less notice- 
able than the dynamic working standards 
and the mental vigor which they bring to 
the campus. To me, long a faculty wife, 
intermittent graduate student, and since 
my husband went into the army four years 
ago, a teacher myself, the change in class- 
room performance has been electrifying. 
In work such as mine in the Division of 
Speech, where research in economic prob- 
lems, world affairs, and questions of gen- 
eral public interest provide the substance 
of classroom assignments in speeches, de- 
bates, and in oral interpretation of litera- 
ture, there is an unusual opportunity to 
estimate the quality of thinking of the 
veterans. Our rating of them has been so 
phenomenally high that I have checked 
with a number of colleagues in agriculture, 
in English, in commerce, and engineering. 
Invariably the answer comes that except 
for a small, floundering minority, the 
veteran’s scholastic performance is amaz- 
ingly good. 


Is rue first place, they are overwhelm- 
ingly serious about their work. Assign- 
ments come in on time, without the prod- 
ding needed by the average prewar class. 
The demand for personal conferences, on 
subject matter and individual problems, 
is constant. They come back for more and 


overstay their time — while we faculty 
members, in our crowded offices, recall 
with wonder the old days when students 
were corralled with difficulty for the re- 
quired ten minutes’ interview. And, in 
spite of all we hear about buck-passing in 
the army, the volunteers for extra reports 
and assignments are numerous. 

The reason for the zeal with which they 
attack their work is no doubt to be found 
in the urgency to finish school in the time 
allotted by the “GI Bill of Rights” and to 
get on with their professions or jobs. The 
average age of the veterans here at the 
University of Illinois is 23.8 years, and 
though 60 per cent of these students have 
had some college work previously, only 
8.6 per cent at present are enrolled in the 
graduate school. Many, therefore, will 
have three and even four years of work 
before they can take a degree. 

Under the circumstances protests and 
inquiries about curriculum are exactly 
what one would expect. There is impa- 
tience with traditional prerequisite courses 
and with the somewhat leisurely pace of 
the typical college schedule; pre-law stu- 
dents are irked by science requirements, or 
agriculture majors impatient with history, 
or pre-medics annoyed over rhetoric. 

In an attempt to meet this and other 
problems, the university has created a 
Special Division for War Veterans, under 
the deanship of Harold Hannah, a mem- 
ber of the agricultural faculty with a bril- 
liant combat war record. He is facilitating 
the veteran’s educational program by 
providing plans to meet subject-matter 
deficiencies or grade-point requirements 
for transfer to the college in which the 
veteran wishes to take his degree, or en- 
abling him to secure a degree in this Spe- 
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cial Division in cases where mecting the 
requirements of another college involves 
real hardship. There is also provision for 
specialization to improve job opportuni- 
ties, when a degree is not the chief objec- 
tive; and further, a program of “refresher 
courses” for both undergraduate and grad- 
uate students. 


Osviousty the problems are not all those 
of curriculum. Nearly half of the veterans 
are married, living on a shoestring, or with 
working wives or outside jobs of their own 
to supplement their government allow- 
ance. I have just been talking with a 
woman veteran with two and a half years 
of service as a pharmacist’s mate, who is 
doing such brilliant work in romance lan- 
guages that she is considering that field as 
her major now, in spite of a predilection 
for medicine because of her war experi- 
ence. Her problem is how to make ends 
meet for herself and her 4-F husband, who 
needs his education also, on her $65 a 
month. It seems that the law doesn’t con- 
sider a woman veteran’s husband in the 
same category as a male veteran’s wife. 
Their situation is complicated by inability 
to find an adequate room, and by the 
pressure of a heavy schedule and the accu- 
mulated fatigue of strenuous war service. 
She suggested the lunch hour for a second 
interview, since she “never eats lunch.” 

One out of every ten veterans has chil- 
dren, and many more are expecting babies 
soon. Preference on the list of the small 
temporary houses, which make up several 
villages on the South Campus, goes to the 
family man. It is not surprising that most 
of them have little time for the normal un- 
dergraduate activities of proms, football, 
rallies, or even for the American Legion, 
American Veterans Committee, or Amvets 
(all of whom have campus posts). When 
they’re through with classes, these mar- 
ried students must go home to help with 
the baby while the wife goes to market, or 
perhaps hang out the family wash while 
the wife types a term paper. 

None of these factors, however, explains 
the amazingly high calibre of the work the 


veterans are doing in our classrooms. One 
element which no doubt contributes to a 
wider range of interest is the presence of 
many students who would never have 
considered college without the subsidy 
which Public Law 16, or 346, provides. 
These are boys who have raised their 
sights from a mechanic’s job to engineer- 
ing, from clerking to expert accounting, 
from laborer to lawyer. Some of course 
can’t make the grade and flunk out. But 
the surprising thing is that even with the 
influx of these boys who had not “pre- 
pared for college” in high school, statistics 
show that veteran failures are rarer than 
civilian. 

Many have of course changed their 
direction. One finds city boys now com- 
mitted heart and soul to soil conservation 
or forestry. There is a former chemical 
engineering student who became so con- 
cerned over the “battle shock” of a man 
in his bomber, and his own power to help 
the boy retain his sanity, that he is now 
undertaking the difficult transition to 
medical school. 


Unver the circumstances, the daily expe- 
riences of the classroom are apt to be 
mind-stretching for students and faculty 
alike. The veteran brings his prejudices, 
both social and economic, back to cam- 
pus with him. But I have found him sin- 
gularly willing to reverse himself, if evi- 
dence shows his opinions to be unfounded 
or wrong. There was, for instance, a dis- 
cussion in one of my classes on the subject 
of German war guilt. Considerable skep- 
ticism was expressed by a number of 
students (from the Pacific Theatre of 
Operations in this case) as to whether 
conditions in the concentration camps 
were as bad as our newspapcrs would have 
us believe. I was surprised to see a particu- 
larly inarticulate student rise to his feet 
on the back row, to say, “ Well, I was in 
charge of a burial squad at Dachau, and I 
can tell you what it looked and smelled 
like’”” — which he proceeded to do for 
twenty minutes in a way which no one in 
the class is ever likely to forget. His lan- 
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guage was neither correct in grammar, nor 
pretty, but the report had genuine elo- 
quence. 

The general slump in grammar is quite 
noticeable, probably the result of years of 
casual Army jargon; inaccurate pronun- 
ciation — “dese” and “dose,” and a drop- 
ping of the “g” in “ing” endings — is 
usual; but balancing this is the tremen- 
dous urge for communication, a willing- 
ness to labor over outlines and reports, and 
do genuine work in research and organiza- 
tion, which is a delight to the teacher. 


Warn many, there is a reluctance to talk 
of what they have gone through that is 
hard to overcome, and yet shows an ad- 
mirable reticence. But gradually they are 
learning to use their extraordinary experi- 
ences in strange and faraway lands to 
illustrate and clarify problems of economic 
and international character; to find, in 
their memory of horror and fear and pain, 
a deeper understanding of the problems 
close to them now, of race relations, or sex, 
or their own next-door neighbors. Some 
soreheads and habitual gripers turn up in 
every class— sore at the world, at the 
university, at their officers— but the 
surprising thing is that they are so greatly 
in the minority. With the large number of 
veterans, there is an integration of purpose 
and thinking which gives something like 
graduate work on an undergraduate level. 
How much this is due to the perspective 
the years of war have afforded them, and 
in what proportion added maturity and 
_intensity of experience play their part, 
is hard to say. I know that my husband, 
whose teaching between 1938, when he 
returned from a summer in Europe, and 
1941, when he went on active Army duty, 
was illumined by the conviction that time 
was running out, has had letters from his 
students, all around the world now, saying 
again and again, “You were right, Dr. 
Goldman. This business of war has given 
me a chance to take stock of myself as you 
said. When I get back —if I do— I'll 
know what I want to study.” 
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And there, as I see it, is the crux of the 
matter — they do know, and they do 
want to study. 

Next year, by mid-term, the authorities 
tell us we will reach the peak of veteran 
enrollment. Now, watching the millrace of 
a university Registration Day, with its 
accompanying scramble for non-existent 
apartments or housing of any sort, one 
thinks of the homesteaders after the Civil 
War, or the prospectors of the Gold 
Rush, and those of us who have lived the 
university life wonder searchingly whether 
there is treasure for them in our hillside 
colleges, in our city universities, and 
prairie campuses; whether they will find, 
for all their labor, the richer life they seek. 

Compared with the men and women of 
our Allies, our veterans are highly favored 
and know that they are. In Europe, for in- 
stance, they remember that the average 
student faces a lag of from five to six years 
in his education; and in countries devas- 
tated by war or occupied by the Nazis, the 
deliberate destruction of the universities, 
the murder or enslavement of students and 
faculties, makes the re-establishment of 
even a skeleton system of education in the 
near future highly problematical. Yet 
these men and women, weary, often 
acutely aware of their own need of rehabil- 
itation and learning, must take up the 
burden of their countries’ affairs, despite 
their tragic handicaps. 


W: FACE now in our more fortunate 
country the greatest opportunity, the 
greatest challenge our colleges have ever 
known. Our wish is that adequate homes 
and study halls and libraries could rise like 
magic to provide ideal conditions for this 
army of scholars, that the best brains of 
the world could be drafted as their 
teachers. These are the men and women 
who won the war. They are eager to find 
means to make a secure life for themselves, 
a peace that will work, economically and 
politically. If we fail them, we have lost 
perhaps the last and greatest chance of the 
better world for which they fought. 


Fellow Californians ... Fellow Americans 


By KaTHARINE LUOMALA 


sr shared by many of us who 
have lived under the Golden Bear 
banner of California is the hush which 
falls over the students seated in the sun- 
shine and eucalyptus-laden air of the out- 
door Greek Theatre in Berkeley before 
the words of the President of the Univer- 
sity ring out and echo back from the brown 
hills, “Fellow Californians!” It is a greet- 
ing known and felt in every corner of the 
state. 

Among the fellow Californians who live 
in the country towns of the Central and 
Imperial Valleys, in the mountainous 
Sierra counties, and in the big cities along 
the Pacific shore, are many different kinds 
of people with many different kinds of be- 
liefs, customs, and ancestral backgrounds 
and attitudes. 

The attitudes — toward democracy and 
toward each other — were tested, when 
this country was at war with Japan, by 
the problem of the presence in California 
of many persons of Japanese descent. 
What happened in California is significant 
for democracy everywhere. A study of the 
influence of public opinion at the time of 
the evacuation and again on the return of 
the evacuees to communities they had 
been forced to leave, throws light on some 
of the forces that develop intolerance, and 
some of the influences that operate to 
counteract it. 

Even before the evacuation of persons 
of Japanese ancestry to war relocation 
centers, there were people who wanted to 
prevent in World War II the hysterical 
scapegoating of one group of Americans 
because of their having had the same 
ancestral origin as the enemy. Because of 
Pearl Harbor, the hundred thousand per- 
sons of Japanese descent on the West 
Coast were in danger of being picked as 
the scapegoat to replace the Germans who 


had that role in World War I. The com- 
mittee on American Principles and Fair 
Play, which included President Sproul 
and Dean Deutsch of the University of 
California, Governor Olson, and other dis- 
tinguished Californians, was organized. 
But most Californians, they found, were 
heeding the advice of the Department of 
Justice to let the FBI take care of sus- 
picious persons. 


For the first two months after Pearl 
Harbor, the old anti-Oriental forces on the 
West Coast made no headway in arousing 
public clamor against the Japanese. Most 
people still felt that they could lick the 
enemy in the Pacific or anywhere else and 
that the FBI could take care of the enemy 
within the country. They did not feel the 
need therefore to turn on their own friends 
and neighbors to get the vicarious thrill of 
victory. 

But as the defeats in the Pacific in- 
creased and the Western Defense Com- 
mand grew more anxious about a “second 
Pearl Harbor,” this time on the West 
Coast, the anti-Oriental groups who had 
been working for a hundred years against 
Orientals in general, and for fifty years 
against the Japanese, got their chance. 
Events happened quickly after that. 
Nothing could stop the avalanche leading 
to evacuation, though the crucial point, 
the loyalty of persons of Japanese descent, 
had been proved by events at Pearl 
Harbor. 

J. Edgar Hoover of the FBI stated that 
there had been no sabotage by persons of 
Japanese descent residing in the Hawaiian 
Islands before, on, or since December 7, 
1941. Similar reports came from Army In- 
telligence, the Chief of Police and other 
officials in Honolulu, including the island 
head of FBI. In sworn depositions they 
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Fellow Californians . . . Fellow Americans 


declared that there had been by local 
Japanese no signaling by blinkers, radio, 
or arrows cut in cane fields; no highway 
blocking with automobiles or other con- 
trivances; no sniping;. no parachutists; 
nor any other of the rumored subversive 
activities. There had been, they wrote, eo- 
operation and assistance to them from 
aliens and citizens of Japanese descent. 

There was no confirmed evidence of sub- 
versive activities on the West Coast by 
local Japanese, only rumors which proved 
as false as those from Pearl Harbor. Yet 
the Japanese, citizens and aliens both, 
were removed from the West Coast on no 
other charges but suspicion. The major 
official reason given was military necessity. 

Although both the Japanese and others 
protested, they were silenced by the argu- 
ments that the Army knew best in war- 
time and that if the Japanese wanted to 
prove their loyalty they would go quietly 
to the centers and stay there until permit- 
ted to leave. A few of those who watched 
them go now say, “They couldn’t have 
got me into a center if I were innocent. A 
real red-blooded American would have 
stood on his hind legs and hollered.” They 
have forgotten the very arguments they 
themselves used to help lead the Japanese 
into exile. 


Few of their neighbors realized the sig- 
nificance of the second major reason given 
for removing the Japanese, namely, “pro- 
tective custody.” This means that the 
authorities regarded so many citizens of 
the area as lawless, and the others as so in- 
capable of maintaining law and order, 
that it was necessary to remove these peo- 
ple to camps behind barbed wires with 
soldiers with bayonets and live ammuni- 
tion in order to guard them from those 
who could not distinguish between the 
enemy and other fellow Americans. 
There is a second insult implicit in what 
has been called America’s worst wartime 
mistake, namely, the lack of faith in the 
power of American principles to win the 
loyalty, gratitude, and devotion of immi- 
grants of any race or nationality. Can any 
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American able to compare American ideals 
with those of some of the governments 
from which our immigrants have come feel 
that there is cause to fear competition for 
loyalty as long as Americans strive to pre- 
serve and work toward a “more perfect 
Union”’? Immigrants, even if discrimina- 
tion and prejudice have given them only a 
watered down form of American life, have 
a pitiful wish to believe in the golden 
streets of America, the promise of the 
Statue of Liberty and American leaders. 
Undisillusioned, they pass on their unat- 
tained dreams to their children, in the be- 
lief that only their own lack of education, 
English, and know-how has prevented 
them from complete success, and that 
their children with their American ways 
will surely succeed. The Japanese and 
other Asiatics who came by way of Angel 
Island had beliefs on this score no different 
from those held by Europeans who came 
by way of Ellis Island. 


There was a third reflection on America 
related to the second. There were a few 
who argued for evacuation, not so much 
because of danger from the Japanese 
aliens, but because of the American citi- 
zens of Japanese descent who they said 
were more dangerous to America than the 
aliens. Why? Because they knew the Eng- 
lish language, had been educated in 
our kindergartens, primary schools, high 
schools and universities, and knew our 
customs! This would make them of ines- 
timable benefit to an invading enemy. 
California teachers may feel a kind of 
perverse satisfaction in this left-handed 
compliment from some of the highest offi- 
cials in their state government as recorded 
in the reports of the Tolan Congressional 
Committee. An objective review of the 
honors that Nisei brought upon them- 
selves in all branches of activity and in 
the armed forces during World War II 
should make the people who have built up 
the California school system swell with 
pride — but also perhaps investigate why 
some of the Caucasian products of this 
educational system have so little faith in 
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its power to train Amenicans. Perhaps the 
ideal toward which the public schools work 
is so high that those of little faith look 
back over their shoulders fearfully and in- 
stead of seeing the long distance they have 
come and the accomplishments see only 
the bogeymen at their heels. 


Turse were some of the attitudes that 
helped to send the West Coast people of 
Japanese ancestry to the relocation cen- 
ters in 1942. After January 2, 1945, they 
were permitted by the Army to return to 
their homes. Their return meant an even 
more revealing test of belief in democracy 
on the part of the people in the communi- 
ties which they had been forced to leave. 

One group, of course, was the crackpots 
who make the headlines with their extreme 
philosophies and cults. In 1945 they got 
publicity by attacks on the persons and 
property of Californians with Japanese 
faces. 

But a much larger group — the major- 
ity, in fact — were the people who ordi- 
narily say relatively little, mind their own 
business, and are slow to take sides on any 
issue that does not affect them closely. 
They decided the fate of the returning 
evacuees. During 1945, these quiet people, 
almost entirely by deeds rather than by 
words, gave new vigor and life to the Bill 
of Rights and the Golden Rule by their 
reception of the returning numbers of the 
community, who had, because of their 
Japanese ancestry, been evacuated by the 
Army. These people resisted the efforts of 
those who tried to establish a double 
standard for Democracy and Christianity, 
one standard for themselves, the other for 
persons of Japanese descent. 


Some did not think of democratic ideals 
when they put out a helping hand to 
friends of Japanese ancestry. They were 
thinking only of individual human beings 
they knew, liked, had missed, and were 
glad to be welcoming home. The argu- 
ments for or against the Japanese and 
their release from the relocation centers 
did not concern them much except to 
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make them uncomfortable. Excesses of 
any kind of emotion embarrass these 
middle-of-the-road people as a rule. There 
were some who spoke out loudly and 
bravely, at the risk of their jobs and social 
position, in favor of the evacuees; but 
mostly they kept quiet and left it to a few 
speakers to be their public conscience. 


Maxy of these people had had friends 
among the Japanese. When they heard 
hostile arguments against the Japanese, 
they decided not necessarily that the 
arguments were wrong, but that, since 
their own Japanese friends did not fit the 
description being circulated, their friends 
must be superior. And of course, this was 
a satisfying and encouraging conclusion. 
They rarely reasoned farther that many 
others were having the same experience 
and that perhaps the stereotype was false 
and did not fit any of this group. But, 
after all, the important thing was that 
they acted not on the basis of a stereotype 
but on the basis of their knowledge of indi- 
vidual persons of Japanese descent. One 
conclusion, for those who are interested in 
the methods of building tolerance, is that 
the more different kinds of people such 
men and women of good will get to know 
personally the better for the nation. 

To other non-extremists, the issue was 
only secondarily over the Japanese evacu- 
ees. To them the crux of the matter was 
whether protection by law was to be de- 
nied to one group of American residents, 
two-thirds of them citizens, because of 
their race. These people said, “It could be 
any of us next if we don’t help the evacu- 
ees. Where does a thing like this stop if 
you let the Bill of Rights apply only to 
certain people and not to others?” 

Profound seriousness and anxiety showed 
in the faces of business men, teachers, 
farmers, and ministers who raised this 
question. Some lost their customarily 
quiet manner when the screwballs began 
to fire wild shots into homes of returning 
evacuees and set their houses on fire. They 
then abandoned the Chesterfieldian ad- 
monition to keep an air of amiability, of 
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softness, whether one agrees or disagrees 
with a person. They turned upon the 
crackpots and would-be vigilantes (a 
fancy name for lynching parties) to dem- 
onstrate that the struggle for democracy 
is fought not only on the battlefield but in 
every community in America every day. 
The majority of tolerant people, as most 
Californians are fundamentally, have deli- 
cate stomachs when it comes to asserting 
their point of view to a noisy opposition; 
that is, until they get more than they can 
put up with. It is in the very nature of 
tolerance to respect a different point of 
view. Its greatest strength and its greatest 
weakness lie in this essential nature. But 
there comes at last a time when tolerant 
people begin to say, “He can have his 
different point of view, but why must I 
live by it? Why does he not respect my 
point of view as I do his? Why do I always 
give in and let intolerance win out with 
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its many small, creeping victories until it 
strikes home to me?” This is what hap- 
pened in California. 

Fellow Americans can look with pride 
at the beginnings of restitution which indi- 
vidual Californians have begun to make to 
those of their fellows whom they failed to 
defend effectively when the first hour of 
testing came. They were ready when the 
people came back. Since that return, peo- 
ple of good will, aroused to the dangers of 
prejudice, have learned that tolerance can 
be manufactured, spread, and inspired 
as efficiently as intolerance. They have 
learned to use every means — radio, let- 
ters to the editors, personal challenges, 
forums, and the like. The battle for toler- 
ance is not yet won, but fellow Californians 
are teaching the rest of us Americans 
many practical ways of making the Bill of 
Rights and the Golden Rule apply to 
everybody in America. 


Wheat, Not Words... 


If the world knew that America was submitting to rationing it would 
knit people together as nothing else could. Wheat, not words, will unite the 


world. 


— Heien C, Waite 





AAUW at the Zurich Meeting 
We Renew Contact with the [IFUW 


On March 21, 1946, the AAUW Head- 
quarters received a cablegram asking that a 
representative be sent to Zurich, Switzerland, 
for the April 23 meeting of the War Relief 
Committee of the International Federation of 
University Women, which was to be held in 
conjunction with a meeting of the IFUW offi- 
cers and the Committee for the Award of 
International Fellowships. By great good for- 
tune, Mrs. Dorothy Lbridgman Atkinson, 
Treasurer of AAUW and member of the 
AAUW Reconstruction Aid Committee, was 
able to go, and air transportation was secured 
for her, although it proved impossible to get 
reservations which would permit her attend- 
ance through the full time of the meetings. 
Mrs. Atkinson’s report, given below, is the 
record of something much more than a routine 
meeting, for it marks the first official person-to- 
person contact between AAUW and the officers 
of the International Federation since the Coun- 
cil meeting in Stockholm in 1939, — Eviror’s 
Nore. 

I welcome this opportunity to report to 
the members of the AAUW on my recent 
trip. I am still a bit dizzy, for the mere act 
of traveling 12,000 miles in two weeks is 
fatiguing in itself; add to that the emotion 
of talking with women who during six 
long years of war have endured terrifying, 
bitter experiences; and of seeing London, 
a city I have always loved, torn and shat- 
tered. Although aware of what I was to 
hear and see, the experience has moved 
me deeply. 

It was a great privilege and an honor 
for me to represent our Association at the 
small meeting of the IFUW — a privilege 
which I appreciate greatly, and an honor 
toward which I feel real responsibility. 

First, let me tell you briefly about the 
trip. It was exceedingly interesting, but 
far from easy. ; 

I flew to and from England by American 
Airlines, stopping both ways at Gander in 
Newfoundland, and at Shannon in Eire. 


The port of entry into England is Hurn, a 
suburb of Bournemouth — four hours by 
train, five hours by bus from London. I 
proceeded to and from Zurich by a com- 
bination of Swiss Air, Air France, and 
BOAC (British Overseas Airways Corpo- 
ration). 

The formalities of customs, the check- 
ing of money and health on entering and 
leaving each country, and tickets before 
each flight, are all time-consuming. 

My brief glimpse of London showed 
a city amazingly tidy after its terrific 
bombing. Buildings have been torn down 
but all debris has been removed; shells of 
other buildings, not in danger of falling, 
are still standing; many windows are still 
boarded up. My heart ached for the de- 
struction in the City, especially around 
Guild Hall and the Temple. 

All items of clothing and food are ra- 
tioned. While food may be adequate, it is 
far from plentiful and there is no variety; 
bread is really grey, butter is scarce, and 
fruit nonexistent. I felt great respect for 
the stamina of the British. They are very 
tired, and the present state of seemingly 
endless waiting for conditions to improve 
must be extremely difficult. 

Switzerland, on the other hand, looked 
prosperous, with considerable new build- 
ing and general activity. While it was nec- 
essary to give coupons for meals in res- 
taurants, the variety and amount of food 
seemed marvelous in contrast to London. 

Zurich was a happy choice for the meet- 
ing. It was a pleasant, peaceful scene; the 
weather was sunny and warm, the blue 
Zurich See glistened in the sunshine, the 
white sails of many boats moved gently in 
the breeze, fruit trees were in bloom, 
wisteria was hanging in heavy clusters on 
the southern walls. It must have seemed a 
land of enchantment to the foreign vis- 
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itors. The whole Swiss Federation, as well 
as the Zurich Branch, were delightful 
hostesses, and did everything possible for 
the enjoyment of their fellow members in 
the IFUW. I myself was entertained most 
happily in the home of Dr. Jeanne Eder, 
whom many AAUW members will remem- 
ber. 

This meeting was called in order that 
the officers of the IFUW might transact 
necessary business. At the same time, the 
War Relief and the Fellowship Award 
Committees of the IFUW were asked to 
convene. All the officers came. They are — 


President, Dr. Stanislawa Adamowicz, Poland 

Vice President, Dr. Karin Kock, Sweden 

Vice President, Mlle. Germaine Hannevart, 
Belgium 

Vice President, Dr. Jeanne Eder, Switzerland 

Treasurer, Miss J. M. Bowie, Great Britain 


The principal item on the officers’ 
agenda was a decision regarding the next 
meetings of both the Council and the 
Conference. It was decided to hold the 
former this summer at Crosby Hall in 
London, July 26-28; the latter in Canada 
some time during August 1947. 

I went to Zurich with no preconceived 
ideas, but with a mind sensitive to the 
needs and desires of the various delegates 
as I might interpret them. There were 
three objectives uppermost in my thoughts. 

First: I was eager to do everything pos- 
sible to bring the AAUW into close touch 
again with the IFUW. 

Second: Miss Glass, chairman of our 
Fellowship Endowment Committee, after 
the committee meeting in February, re- 
quested Dr. Helen Reid, our Associate in 
International - Education, to write the 
various national associations asking in 
what ways the AAUW could best help in 
the reconstruction of the war-torn coun- 
tries. I hoped .at first hand to find out 
more than the written reply sometimes 
conveys. 

Third: Since the IFUW is an organiza- 
tion already functioning and functioning 
effectively, and has successfully survived 
the war years, it would seem to offer an 
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excellent vehicle through which much- 
needed international understanding can 
be promoted. I hoped to see how the 
AAUW as one of the unit members of the 
IFUW might help the larger organization 
to function most effectively during the 
years ahead. 

Because I represented you, the AAUW, 
I was received with great cordiality. 
Everyone was appreciative of the fact that 
the AAUW had cared enough to send a 
representative so great a distance for so 
brief a time. 

I wish I might adequately convey to 
you the attitude of the women present, 
the welcome they gave your representa- 
tive, and the information I gained regard- 
ing the activities of the various countries 
represented. 

They spoke continually of their joy at 
once again being in touch with women of 
other countries; of their sense of isolation 
during the long years of virtual imprison- 
ment within their own countries; of their 
gratitude for the contacts made possible 
through the IFUW and of their belief that 
during the years ahead these mutual con- 
tacts should be of great value in the in- 
creased understanding between countries, 
which is essential if the world is to attain 
peace. 

Many spoke with gratitude of the help 
they had received from the individual 
members of the AAUW. Dr. Adamowicz, 
Dr. Van der Kolf, and Mlle. Hannevart 
told of wonderful packages they had re- 
ceived in response to the appeal in the 
JouRNAL. Dr. Van der Kolf said she had 
received thirty-six; they had meant much 
to her personally and she had distributed 
them to great advantage among members 
to the Dutch Federation. They all wished 
me to give you their heartfelt thanks. 

I was interested to learn of the work be- 
ing done in some of the individual associa- 
tions. I was impressed with the amount of 
help which the IFUW, through its treas- 
ury, had given to the devastated coun- 
tries; with the generous gifts from Great 
Britain, Australia, Canada, France, Nor- 
way; and of course the special assistance 
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which the neutral countries, Sweden and 
Switzerland, had been able to render. 

The organization, program, and size of 
the AAUW is such that we can hardly 
compare other associations with ours. 
Especially during recent years when war 
either engulfed those countries or was at 
their very doors, it would have been im- 
possible to carry on any kind of program 
similar to ours. I marveled at the fact that 
their associations were still intact, and was 
tremendously interested in the reports 
regarding them. 

Miss Botha, President of Royal Hollo- 
way College, a division of the University 
of London, is President of the British 
Federation, with its 4,360 members in 43 
branches. Their present plans revolve 
around a three-point program, — recon- 
struction aid, Crosby Hall, and fellow- 
ships. During the war, Crosby Hall was 
taken over by the Admiralty and used by 
the Wrens. Fortunately, it suffered only 
slight damage during the war and was re- 
turned to the Federation on March 1, 
1946. It is the plan to repair and re- 
open it in time for the Council meeting in 
July. 

The British Federation is engaged in 
raising a fund of £40,000 to be used to 
retire the debt on Crosby Hall, to add a 
wing, and to endow a fellowship. Of this, 
£30,000 has already been contributed. 
Recently the London Branch had a gala 
performance at Albert Hall, with the 
young French violinist, Ginette Neven, as 
artist. Queen Elizabeth and Princess Mar- 
garet attended. Dr. Winifred Cullis, just 
returned from various missions both to the 
Near and to the Far East, made the ap- 
peal. The performance netted £4,000. 

The Australian Federation has a mem- 
bership of 1,200, with five branches. It has 
just sent to the IFUW £1,000 to be used 
for reconstruction aid. This represents a 
per capita gift of $3.33 — certainly an ex- 
ceedingly generous amount! It is planned 
to use the money to bring women from the 
liberated countries for a brief holiday to 
Crosby Hall, thus giving not only a much- 
needed rest but also a lift to the spirit. 
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Mlle. Hannevart, of the Belgian Federa- 
tion, told briefly of the part played by 
members of the Belgian Federation in the 
work of the underground. Practically all 
members participated in it; thirty were 
imprisoned and eight of these were de- 
ported to Germany, two of them making 
the final sacrifice, one by decapitation. 

As I listened to the various discussions, 
I realized that keenly as we have felt the 
war, poignantly as many have suffered, it 
is impossible for us to fully comprehend 
the privations, the degradations, the cruel- 
ties, to which the women of these Euro- 
pean countries have been subjected. I also 
sensed the eagerness with which they look 
to us for help and for leadership. I kept 
wondering how in a concrete way, our 
Association, working through the IFUW, 
could best help. It is a crucial time for 
them as it is for us. We must not fail. 

We discussed the value of bringing 
women of these associations to the United 
States for professional observation and 
study, — the refreshment they would gain 
even from such a trip, and also the service 
they might give in interpreting their coun- 
tries to us, and in sharing their experiences 
here with branches of their own associa- 
tions. All those present felt that the IFUW 
offers an excellent opportunity to carry on 
such an international liaison project. This 
will be considered further by the AAUW 
Board of Directors. 

I came away from the meeting with 
admiration for the magnificent courage 
shown by these women; with renewed 
realization that the greatest need in the 
world today is increased understanding 
between countries; with gratitude that in 
the IFUW we have a means through 
which we can effectively operate to help 
build that better understanding; with a 
quickened sense of the many privileges we 
enjoy; and with the conviction that if we 
are to continue to enjoy those privileges 
and be worthy of them, we must assume 
larger responsibilities in the world of 
today and tomorrow. 

Dorotuy B. ATKINSON 
Treasurer, AAUW 


What the Year Has Meant To Me 
By the First Holders of AAUW International Study Grants 


Just a year ago, plans had been an- 
nounced for AAUW’s emergency grants to 
bring women students from the liberated 
countries to the United States to study, 
and the first contributions had come in. 
At AAUW ‘Headquarters, the secretary 
to the Committee on Fellowship Awards 
was setting to work to make all the 
complicated arrangements necessary to 
bring students over for 1945-46. In spite 
of pessimistic predictions from almost 
everyone who knew the difficulties, the 
plans were put through, and six students 
from countries formerly occupied by the 
Nazis enrolled in American institutions 
as holders of the firsts AAUW Interna- 
tional Study Grants. 

Now at the close of their studies they 
tell what the year has meant to them. 


From Cecile Rabut, France 


(Miss Rabut, after some preliminary studies 
at the New York School of Social Work, 
visited juvenile courts and correctional institu- 
tions for first-hand observation, under the 
direction of the Children’s Bureau.) 


At the end of this wonderful time, I 
would like to tell you how much I enjoyed 
my stay here and what this award means 
to me. 

During these seven months of study, 
I have learned a great deal about juvenile 
delinquency : the laws, the training schools, 
the whole system of re-education are very 
different from what is done in France. 
It was a very useful and stimulating study, 
not only for me but also for my country, 
which, I am sure, could use many of the 
things done here. 

But I did not learn only about depend- 
ent and delinquent children, but also 
about a normal and real life. The only life 


I knew was wartime: enemies in the 
streets and everywhere in the country, 
alerts and bombardments, arrests and 
deportation, cold and hunger, fear, misery, 
and distress. The only people I saw were 
people concerned about their life or the 
life of their children, concerned about 
their food, about their clothing, about 
everything. I really do not remember the 
life in France before the war, and when 
I arrived here, I met a normal and un- 
known life, where you have time to learn 
and to live in the real meaning of the 
word. 

The first months I was here, I had only 
one idea: forget everything about the war, 
the occupation, and those sad years. But 
now after those interesting months, I am 
no more tired, and being far away, having 
objectivity, I can have a better and clearer 
judgment. I love my country more and 
feel an obligation to go back and do 
something — something to help the chil- 
dren and people in need, and there is a lot 
to do about it. 

For one thing, I can tell what I have 
seen here. A few months ago, the French 
Department of Justice asked me for an 
article about the American juvenile courts, 
and it was printed in the Review of Pedo- 
Criminology in Paris. Just a few days ago, 
I received two letters from people who 
had read this article and wanted some 
more information on the re-education of 
delinquent children in this country. 

You know that France has just changed 
her laws about prostitution, and the gov- 
ernment is looking at the experiences of 
foreign countries. The Health Department 
asked me to write a report on this ques- 
tion, as related to the courts, the social 
service, prisons, and V.D. control. 

I know there are in France many people 
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in the Department of Justice, judges, 
social workers, teachers, etc., who are 
anxious to know what is being done in 
the United States in their field. Having 
received so many facilities to visit and 
learn here, I plan, on my return, to give 
back to those people as much information 
as possible by lectures or maybe a book. 

With this fellowship I learned very 
much about the United States, its people, 
its feelings, and so about the human 
being. I had an opportunity to go East, 
North, Middle West and South, visiting 
big cities, towns or rural areas, meeting 
different people such as judges, social 
workers, policemen and women, families, 
groups of the AAUW, women’s clubs, 
young offenders and “hard-boiled” crim- 
inals. For the first time I had the pos- 
sibility to face and have time to study 
some problems of sociology and crim- 
inology. 

Those fellowships are the best publicity 
that can be made for your country and 
at the same time for France. During these 
seven months I had the opportunity to 
make thirty lectures and answer very 
many questions about France: her life 
during the war, her politics, her desires 
for the future. And I know when I will be 
back in France, I will have to answer 
many questions about the United States, 
and I will be glad to say why I like it, 
and its people, and what it means to me. 

For all these reasons, for your great 
help, for this marvelous opportunity, I 
thank very much all the members of the 
American Association of University 
Women. 


From Elsa van Dien, Holland 


(Miss van Dien spent the year at Harvard 
Observatory. A renewal of the AAUW grant 
will enable her to complete her work for the 
doctor’s degree next spring.) 


I have been asked whether the grant 
for study in the United States has given 
me all I expected from it. I answer with 
a wholehearted: Yes, yes, all I expected 
and more than I could dream of. 
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Let’s begin with the personal part. The 
care of the AAUW extended even across 
the ocean, for through your wide relations 
it was made possible to obtain the Ameri- 
can visé within a day, and to make ship- 
ping reservations at a time when hardly 
anybody could travel. 

From the very first minute in this 
country you took over all financial re- 
sponsibility. The importance of this can- 
not be overstrcssed, especially after so 
many years of want, and ideal circum- 
stances for concentrated study are thus 
created. So with the clothes I was able to 
purchase: they made me feel equal to my 
surroundings and much more at ease and 
sure of myself. 

And then the main point: the splendid 
opportunity of studying offered to me at 
the Harvard College Observatory. Al- 
though I need by no means feel ashamed 
of the astronomical training I had in 
Holland, it is a unique experience to work 
and study in so close contact with the 
very greatest in so many fields of as- 
tronomy. We students work intensely and 
enjoy every minute of it. 

Being one of your fellowship holders 
serves as an introduction to many groups 
of interesting people and institutions, 
especially since your grant enables me to 
do some traveling in this vast country. 
This contact with such a wide diversity of 
individuals is very stimulating, a point 
which I had not anticipated, though one 
which I have come to appreciate most. 

This brings us to the second point of 
view from which I should like to consider 
this study grant. What you are giving to 
me you are giving to my whole country. 
By receiving the best of education and 
training available here, those of us who 
are thus privileged will be able to make 
much more valuable contributions to our 
countries than before. 

Apart from giving wider knowledge to 
the recent developments of their special 
fields of study in the United States, they 
will also promote the mutual appreciation 
and friendship between the people of the 
United States and their own countrymen. 












This is the more important since those 
returning from the States will probably 
be able to reach larger groups of the 
population than they could before. 

I feel more and more the heavy re- 
sponsibility resting upon us, realizing how 
significant the contributions of even a 
small number of people can be. I assure 
you that I will try with all that is within 
my limited power to make the best use of 
the opportunities offered to me. 


From Simone Daro, Belgium 


(Miss Daro and Miss van Dien were fellow 
students at Harvard Observatory. Miss Daro, 
too, expects to win the doctorate in another 
year.) 


Now that this academic year is coming 
to a close, I would like to express to the 
American Association of University 
Women my deep gratitude and hearty 
thanks for the privilege I was given to 
come and study in your country on one 
of the International Study Grants. 

I could not better explain how im- 
portant this is going to be in my life than 
by telling you what influence this will 
have on my career. Astronomy does not 
exist as a separate field in Belgian uni- 
versities: for example, I concentrated in 
astronomy, while taking a degree in math- 
ematics — which implies that the astro- 
physical side of my preparation was en- 
tirely deficient. On the other hand, the 
Belgian Royal Observatory is not con- 
nected with a university, which makes it 
difficult for any student to receive a 
thorough practical training. By this time, 
you must wonder how Belgians ever be- 
come astronomers. They do — sometimes 
—but the achievement is not simple. 
They first must become a member of the 
observatory staff (as a physics or math- 
ematics major) and will then receive a 
regular training. The consequence is ob- 
vious: no time has ever been “wasted” 
on a woman! Women marry, women are 
not fit for night work, women are not 
mathematically skilled: how many times 
have we heard those arguments? 
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What could I do, with my mathematics 
degree, my deep interest in astronomy 
. and my connection with the so- 
called “weaker sex”? The only approach 
to an astronomical career was for me to 
obtain a fellowship and go to an American 
observatory in order to receive a complete 
training. We did have a regular fellowship 
organization between the U.S.A. and Bel- 
gium, the Belgian-American Educational 
Foundation, Inc., but exchanges had not 
been resumed at that time and I had to 
dismiss the idea. In the meantime I was 
teaching elementary mathematics in a 
senior high school, under the depressing 
impression that I was stuck there for life. 
Hope was still in my heart — but deeply 
buried — until one day, late in July 1945, 
the news reached me that the AAUW was 
going to award a few International Study 
Grants. 

The committee of the Belgian Federa- 
tion of University Women supported my 
application, you did the rest, and for 
the last six months I have enjoyed the 
privilege of studying at Harvard College 
Observatory. Apart from my personal re- 
search, I endeavor to improve my knowl- 
edge in those fields of astronomy in which 
my preparation had been neglected and 
I am also given a very thorough practical 
training in the use of telescopes and 
other astronomical equipment. 

The traveling allowance and the co- 
operation of several AAUW groups 
enabled me to visit several other ob- 
servatories and single telescopes. 

I also attended the annual meeting of 
the American Astronomical Society in New 
York. 

In the meantime the Belgian-American 
Education Foundation, Inc., had resumed 
the exchange of students and awarded me 
a graduate fellowship for the year 1946- 
1947, in order that I might obtain a 
doctor’s degree. 

I hope this will give you a fair idea of 
the role that the AAUW Study Grant will 
play in my career and thus in my whole 
life, and make you feel how deeply I 
appreciate it. 
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From Elisabeth Jansma, Holland 


(The youngest of the AAUW study grant 
holders, Miss Jansma was enrolled at Sweet 
Briar College, Virginia.) 


Before the American Association of 
University Women granted me an under- 
graduate scholarship for a year of study 
in the United States, about which I want 
to tell you a few words, my home was in 
Amsterdam, Holland. It was there that 
I received my entire preparatory educa- 
tion and finished the Lyceum, a Dutch 
high school of six years, in June 1945. 

I don’t want to say that I had a horrible 
time during these difficult last war years, 
for that is never the case when you are 
among good friends, but it certainly was 
a hard time. The lyceum-building was 
closed because of lack of fuel, and the 
professors had to teach at our homés to 
keep the work going. We had to lack 
everything, not only laboratories, books, 
and notebooks but also necessary good 
food, light (there was no electric light 
and no gas for heating) and means of 
transportation, so that you had to walk 
terribly long distances. And when the 
Germans started transporting the men to 
German factories for slave labor the boys 
in our class had to hide themselves and 
could not come to classes any more. There- 
fore I can call myself very fortunate that 
I was able to continue my studies al- 
though with difficulty and graduate when 
the war was just over in June. 

Then it was time to select my major 
subject and enter the University of Am- 
sterdam, but it was still uncertain if the 
university, which had been disorganised 
by the Germans in 1942, could offer the 
course in law I wanted to take. The 
opportunity for good and serious study 
was — and still is — very small because 
there were but a few professors and hun- 
dreds of new students. 

Just at that time the AAUW offered 
me a scholarship for a year of study at an 
American college, a wonderful opportunity 
to continue my study and a unique chance 
to get to know the United States and the 
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life and thoughts of the young Americans! 
It is impossible to describe my happiness 
when the dream of my life, to see America, 
suddenly came true. 

My first impressions of an American 
college, when I had arrived at Sweet 
Briar College, Virginia, were more those 
of the girl than those of the student (as 
they ought to be), because I had to get 
used to all the things that we had missed 
for so long and everybody in the States 
considers as his good right. So my first 
impressions will seem somewhat odd to 
you. For example: I was amazed at the 
prettiness, the careless happiness of the 
average college girl, amazed at the plenti- 
fulness of everything everywhere around 
me, even amazed at the well-fed, shiny 
appearance of the plowing horses in the 
fields outside of my window. 

But these things only caught my at- 
tention for a short while; after that I 
started to appreciate college life, college 
work, in short: college education. 

The system of a liberal arts college, 
which we don’t know in the Netherlands, 
seems to me an excellent way of preparing 
young men and women for life as well as 
for further study and specialization. And 
although it is hard to express in a few 
sentences, I want to try to explain to you 
what this year at Sweet Briar College has 
brought to me and of what great profit 
it will always prove to be in my further 
life. 

I got acquainted with American people; 
that means, in my case, with five hundred 
young American women from practically 
every corner of the United States and 
from them I learned that all we hear 
about the American woman is not true 
and simply movie fiction. The college 
woman I met is in many cases indeed 
pretty but much more important is her 
serious-mindedness, her friendliness, and 
her typical sense of humor that enables 
her to overcome the most difficult situa- 
tions. Most of the girls I have met at 
Sweet Briar College had a strong sense of 
duty and were exact and careful students 
with a vivid interest in everything about 








them. They hated to complain or to wait 
with doing things that could be done right 
this moment. There are a great many 
things that I have learned from them 
that will always be a help for me in my 
later life. 

While studying at S.B.C. I got in- 
terested in numerous subjects that came 
up in the courses I had taken or that I 
happened to find in research work myself. 
Every day brought new and interesting 
matters and I enjoyed studying as never 
before. And when I start specializing 
myself in international law next year, I 
know that I shall always be happy to 
have had this chance to widen my field of 
interest, to have gone deeper into the 
history of the American people and the 
study of English, which will prove to be 
of great help for my future major subject. 

Therefore I am extremely glad that the 
opportunity is given to me in these lines 
to thank the members of the AAUW with 
all my heart. I cannot thank you enough 
for this wonderful year of study in the 
United States, just as I cannot sum up all 
its profits to me because there is simply 
too much. But there is one thing I want 
to tell you: this year has not only been a 
good one for my study, it also has been a 
very happy one among a great, marvelous 
and happy people and I thank you for 
that too! 


From Karna Dannevig, Norway 


(Miss Dannevig was enrolled at Radcliffe 
College, studying American literature.) 


I find it somewhat difficult to sum up 
in a clear statement my impressions of 
America and the result of what my visit 
has brought me. When I landed here last 
tall, I was determined to find out all 
about America. When I go back, I shall 
be happy and grateful to have found out 
something about one section of that vast 
field: American Literature, and bearing 
in mind that Harvard is not America. 
Not even New England is all of America! 

First confronted with America, one is 
filled with admiration — and _bewilder- 
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ment. Admiration for amazing technical 
achievement, for the efficiency, energy, 
common sense, force, and generosity that 
so to speak make up the general atmos- 
phere. This is, perhaps, more or less what 
a foreigner would be prepared to find, it 
is part of America’s reputation abroad. 
Other things one did not expect to find, 
frankly. Coming to Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s democracy, to the people behind 
the Atlantic Charter, it leaves one puz- 
zled to find there are still large groups of 
American citizens who cannot vote, and 
to hear weird stories of riots with the sign 
of a burning cross — it must be said that 
such reports to a European mind call up 
the memory of a different kind of cross — 
the swastika. 

Also, it sent a slight chill down one’s 
spine to hear the probability of a future 
war so freely and frequently spoken of. 
It may be a more realistic attitude; I have 
the feeling, however, that in Europe the 
memory of 1940-45 is still too present for 
anyone to have the strength to face even 
the possibility of a repetition. 

What, on the other hand, felt wonder- 
fully stimulating to a flagging European 
faith, is the staunch belief in the demo- 
cratic idea, the respect for its doctrines, 
and the active will to protect it that is 
everywhere encountered in this country. 
Quite apart from the fact that there is a 
worldwide need for a re-definition of the 
term, and that nobody anywhere seems 
to be quite clear as ‘to its ideological 
contents, the American religious devotion 
to the concept in itself is of tremendous 
importance. It makes one feel good to 
know that there is, in this country, mental 
and material strength enough to make the 
idea valid. In Europe, people are apt to be 
a little apathetic at present. 

These months have convinced me of the 
importance of education as the only work- 
able basis for the growth of democracy. 
Here, in the classrooms, ia the library, in 
the dormitories, it exists, indisputable 
and manifest every day. Here, the ab- 
surdity of social discrimination on eco- 
nomic, national, or racial grounds be- 
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comes very obvious. We are all citizens 
of the same culture. 

It seems to me that one of the fruits of 
the American university system is a 
stronger social orientation among the stu- 
dents. They appear to be more aware of 
their fellow-students as well as their own 
function as members of a society, less 
subject to ivory-tower individualism, than 
is the case in my own country. I wish 
some of the Norwegian students who had 
the happy opportunity to come here would 
be able to bring back with them some of 
this positive impulse. 

I am very glad to have been given this 
chance to meet the America one is not 
introduced to through Hollywood and 
Sinclair Lewis — which unfortunately fur- 
nish our chief sources of information in 
Norway — the America that combines the 
highest intellectual standards with sense 
of responsibility; that is open to criticism 
and to readjustment of ideas. One thing is 
certain: we know much too little about 
you. Not till this spring has it been de- 
cided to establish a professorship in Ameri- 
can literature at the University of Oslo, 
and I begin to think that the translations 
published up to now have not been repre- 
sentative enough. 

Now my hope is that these months of 
study will enlist me among the people in 
Scandinavia who keep informed about 
the development of American culture and 
make it known to their countrymen 
through their writings. 


From Anne-Sofie Oestvedt, Norway 


(After taking a leading and exhausting part in 
resistance activities throughout the occupa- 
tion, Miss Oestvedt came to the University of 
California at Berkeley for work in nutrition. 
Her AAUW grant has been renewed for next 
year.) 


It gives me great pleasure to comply 
with the request to depict my reaction to 
my visit in the United States. 

If someone were to ask me what my 
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visit in the United States has meant to 
me, I should be able to find a ready 
answer. Above all it has meant rest, relief 
from the hectic strain of war years, time 
to regain my shattered health and to 
mend my taut nerves. However, not 
only have these last few months in sunny 
California afforded me time to regain my 
health, but my life in International House 
in Berkeley, where there is an abundant 
opportunity for establishing friendship 
with students from all parts of the world, 
has given me a greater understanding of 
the cultural features and mores of foreign 
lands as well as a greater perspective for 
evaluating the culture of my own native 
country. 

Although it was rather difficult for me 
at first to adapt myself to a life of study 
after the non-academic, active life I had 
led during the war, I have begun to really 
enjoy my courses at the university. Yet 
I should like to emphasize the fact that, 
due to the war weariness of the Nor- 
wegians and the difficulty of changing my 
activity in an old environment, the re- 
sumption of my studies in the United 
States has been much easier for me than 
it would have been in Norway. I regret, 
however, that my academic life has not 
given me time to speak before all those 
organizations which so kindly invited me 
to relate my war experiences. Moreover, 
the interest and consideration shown me 
by so many people has made me say to 
myself many times, “I don’t understand 
why they are so kind to me!” 

When I return to Norway it is my 
ambition to apply, wherever I see the 
greatest need for it, the scientific knowl- 
edge which I have learned here in America. 
I especially appreciate the opportunity 
to study home economics and nutrition 
at the University of California since there 
is as yet no department of home eco- 
nomics at the University of Oslo. I hope 
that I may be instrumental in creating 
such a department in Oslo. I know that 
they are working for it already. 












Federal Aid to Education 


Seventy-three members of the House 
of Representatives have formed them- 
selves into a Bipartisan House Com- 
mittee for the support of federal aid for 
public: schools. This action plus the intro- 
duction in the Senate of a new federal aid 
to education bill gives great hope that 
states may yet receive the aid from the 
Federal Government necessary to equal- 
ize educational opportunity from state to 
state at a minimum level of support for 
education; that is, if citizens will continue 
to show their belief in the need for this 
legislation. 

The new bill is called an amendment, 
$181, in order to keep a familiar number. 
The bill itself varies from the wartime 
emergency measure for which AAUW 
worked, and this variation should in- 
crease AAUW’s enthusiasm for the meas- 
ure. The primary purpose of the proposed 
amendment (S181) is to help equalize 
educational opportunity from state to 
state in the United States. Other features 
which make the bill an excellent one are: 

1. An apportionment of federal funds 
to the states based upon an objective 
procedure specified in the law. 

2. An apportionment made in such a 
way that it bears a direct relationship to 
the number of children of school age in 
each state, and an inverse relationship to 
the financial ability of the state to educate 
those children. 

3. The proposal does not undertake to 
specify how or where state and local funds 
shall be used, or provide any kind of 
federal control to be exercised over the 
operation of elementary and secondary 
schools. 

4. Eligibility of a state to receive funds 
is conditioned upon: (a) maintenance in 
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all school jurisdictions within each state 
after the fourth year of the program of a 
minimum average current expenditure 
(excluding interest, debt service, and 
capital outlay) of not less than $40 per 
annum per child in average daily at- 
tendance in public elementary and second- 
ary schools; (b) maintenance of a mini- 
mum effort of expenditures from state 
and local funds; (c) the absence of any 
discrimination against the children of any 
minority group in the use of federal funds 
for education. 

Thus the new bill proposes a satis- 
factory solution of the relationship be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
states by conceding that education is a 
function of the state and by making it 
possible for aid to be given without 
federal control. 

Fifteen states and the District of Co- 
lumbia are already spending at least $40 
per year for each child in average daily 
attendance in public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, and therefore, would re- 
ceive no aid under the provisions of this 
bill. These states are California, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Illinois, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Nevada, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, and Washington. 
Thirty-three states would be beneficiaries 
under the new bill. 

What attitude should the residents of 
the states receiving no aid take toward 
the new bill? This is important to an 
organization like AAUW which takes 
action on national issues. Perhaps the 
membership of the Bipartisan Committee 
in the House of Representatives may give 
us a clue to a reasonable attitude. Rep- 
resentatives from seven of the fifteen 
states that would not receive aid are in- 
cluded. California, for example, has 
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eighteen of its representalives serving on 
the committee. New York, Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut, Illinois, Michigan, and Ohio 
are also represented. In other words, 
the task of getting federal aid for educa- 
tion is a task that concerns all citizens in 
the United States who believe in the 
democratic principle of equality of edu- 
cational opportunity. 

California during the war years found 
that it had to bear the burden of unsolved 
educational problems of other states 
brought to its doors by an influx of popu- 
lation from states unable to give a mini- 
mum education to their citizens. Other 
states, too, are learning the costly lesson 
that the results of educational deficiency 
will not stay put within state borders. 
Now is the time for all states to work 
together to lay a foundation for the 
education of all the children of all the 
people. 

The progressive members in the House 
and the Senate who realize the great need 
of their states deserve the active support 
of AAUW members. Let your Senators 
and your Representatives know why you 
and your state are supporting federal aid 
to education. 


U. N. Subcommission on the 
Status of Women 


The Subcommission on the Status of 
Women established by the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council is a body 
with which AAUW feels an especially 
close relationship. Established to submit 
proposals, recommendations, and reports 
to the Commission on Human Rights 
regarding the status of women, the Sub- 
commission met for the first time at Gillet 
Hall, Hunter College, New York City, 
from April 29 to May 13, 1946. Discussion 
centered on the fundamental principles to 
be adopted, the scope and program of 
work to be undertaken, and the definitive 
composition of the Subcommission. 

Chairman of the Subcommission is Mrs. 


Bodil Begtrup of Denmark, who is a 


member of the Danish Federation of 
University Women. Other members, all 
of whom attended the meeting, are: Miss 
Minerva Bernardino, vice-chairman, Do- 
minican Republic; Miss Angela Jurdak, 
Lebanon; Mrs. Hansa Mehta, India; Mrs. 
Marie Helene Lefaucheux, France; Mrs. 
W. S. New, China; Miss Fryderyka Ka- 
linowska, Poland. Miss Gabriela Mistral 
of Chile, who had been appointed to the 
Subcommission, resigned on May 8 with- 
out having attended a meeting. The 
U.S.S.R. was to have transmitted the 
name of a national for membership on the 
Subcommission, but so far no member 
from that country has attended meetings. 
‘Three members of the Commission on 
Human Rights serve ex-officio on the 
Subcommission, namely, Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, chairman of the Commission, 
Mr. Rene Cassin of France, and Mr. 
Dusan Brkish of Yugoslavia. 

On May 13 the Subcommission issued 
its report to the Commission on Human 
Rights. Purpose of the Subcommission 
was defined as: “to raise the status of 
women to equality with men in all fields 
of human enterprise.” Recognizing that 
priority had to be given to political rights, 
since little progress could be made with- 
out them, the report began with recom- 
mendations relative to equal participa- 
tion by women in governments and 
exercise by women of all the rights and 
duties of citizenship. It continued with 
recommendations for improvements in 
civil, educational, social, and economic 
fields. The Economic and Social Council 
was requested to direct an appeal to the 
governments of the United Nations that 
have not accorded suffrage to women, to 
take such action at the earliest date 
possible within their frame of government, 
in order that one of the principal aims 
stated in the Preamble of the United 
Nations Charter may be put into effect: 
“to reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person, in the equal rights of men 
and women and of nations large and 
small.” 
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Copies of the report, which will be of 
interest to AAUW Committees on Eco- 
nomic and Legal Status of Women for 
study and for report to branch meetings, 
may be requested from the Information 
Office, United Nations Headquarters, 
Hunter College, The Bronx, New York, 
N. Y. 

Mrs. Begtrup, chairman of the Sub- 
commission, as a member of the Danish 
Federation is familiar with the work of 
the IFUW and the AAUW. It was a 
pleasure to some of the AAUW Head- 
quarters staff to be able to greet her and 
Miss Bernardino at luncheon in the 
AAUW Clubhouse in Washington on May 
21. Miss Bernardino is an old friend of the 
AAUW, as she lives in Washington while 
serving as chairman of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Commission of Women and used to 
call frequently at Headquarters while her 
sister was holder of an AAUW fellowship. 
Mrs. Begtrup and Miss Bernardino, in the 
short time while they were here, gave us 
interesting sidelights on the Subcommis- 
sion’s meetings and on its tentative plans 
to undertake a worldwide, up-to-date, 
reliable, and valid survey of laws and 
conditions pertaining to the status of 
women. 


For several months before the April 29 


meeting of the Subcommission, and even 
earlier, before creation of the Subcom- 
mission, the AAUW and other women’s 
national organizations directly concerned 
with women’s status met informally in 
Washington to pool their views on what 
could best be done through the United 
Nations to insure application of the prin- 
ciple of equal rights as between men and 
women. Individually and together, the 
AAUW and these other organizations pre- 
pared memoranda which were submitted 
direct and through the State Department 
for the information of the United Nations 
and the Subcommission on Status of 
Women. It was felt that those who had 
long experience with the problem in this 
country should share the results of their 
experience with the new agency, and 
should freely offer cooperation and help. 
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Women’s organizations may follow the 
work of the Subcommission on the Status 
of Women by sending observers to its 
meetings. The Information Office of the 
United Nations has developed a list of 
“accredited organizations” to whom ob- 
server seats will be granted. The New 
York City Branch of the AAUW sent an 
observer to attend some of the sessions in 
April and May, and the U. S. Women’s 
Bureau had an official observer present. 

There is a prospect that some women 
from the United States and from Great 
Britain may be appointed to the Sub- 
commission, for the group has recom- 
mended that it should consist in future 
of fifteen members, including the three 
ex-officio members from the Commission 
on Human Rights, and that the additional 
members should be selected, in their 
individual capacity, from the regions of 
the United States, Great Britain, Latin 
America, and the Balkan States. The 
Subcommission forwarded to the Econom- 
ic and Social Council the recommenda- 
tions of individual women which had 
come to it. A number of names of women 
expert in the field had been submitted by 
organizations in this country. The selec- 
tion will be made by the Council, in 
consultation with the chairman of the 
Subcommission. It is also possible that 
two or three competent people may be 
employed on the United Nations Sec- 
retariat to draw up plans for the world- 
wide survey of women’s status and to get 
it under way. For these positions, too, 
recommendations are being considered. 


Women at the Caribbean Conference 


Some angles of the second West Indian 
Conference that are of particular interest 
to women seem to have been overlooked 
by the press. They were called to our 
attention by an AAUW member who was 
a participant, Dr. Faith M. Williams, 
Director of the Staff on Foreign Labor 
Conditions, U. S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. Dr. Williams attended as one of 
the advisers to the chairman of the Ameri- 
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can Section of the Carribbean Commis- 
sion, which called the Conference. 

The Second West Indian Conference 
brought together delegates of the ter- 
ritories and colonies in the Caribbean 
area which fly the flags of France, Great 
Britain, the Netherlands, and the United 
States, and representatives of these four 
metropolitan countries. It was held at 
St. Thomas in the Virgin Islands, February 
21 to March 13, 1946, and considered social 
and economic problems which are of con- 
cern to all parts of the region. 

The First West Indian Conference was 
held in Barbados in March 1944 under 
the auspices of the Anglo-American Com- 
mission. The Dutch Government sent an 
observer at that time. In the recent con- 
ference, there was full participation by 
29 delegates from the 15 colonies and 
territories in the area, including the 
French and the Dutch. It is of consider- 
able interest and promise for the future 
that 23 of these 29 delegates were born in 
the Caribbean area. The fact that the 
conference was run by the delegates, with 
the Commissioners from the home govern- 
ments and their advisers participating 
only at the request of the delegates, was 
an important milestone in the develop- 
ment of the democratic process around 
the world. 

The questions considered by the Con- 
ference ranged all the way from problems 
connected with the development of in- 
dustries in the Caribbean region to dis- 
cussions of child labor and social security 
legislation, the administration of school 
lunch programs, methods of increasing 
home production of protective foods and 
of improving nutrition, of preventing 
juvenile delinquency, and of improving 
educational facilities in the area. 

There was a good deal of discussion of 
education, with an emphasis on health 
education, and the following statement 
was adopted: 


Education is an essential prerequisite to 
progress within the area. No matter what 
aspect of the area is being considered, the 


basic problem is how to bring greater knowl- 
edge to bear on it. Institutions of higher 
learning within the area must be strengthened 
and others brought into existence Delay in 
the foundation of the University of the West 
Indies which the British Government is pro- 
posing to found in Jamaica will only retard 
the progress of the work being undertaken by 
the Caribbean Commission. However, the 
fundamental need is for better primary and 
further education, together with a develop- 
ment of adult education, designed to 
strengthen the qualities of good citizenship 
and thereby increasing standards of produc- 
tion and standards of living. Finally we desire 
to stress the part that adult education must 
play in training leaders of labor and in the 
happy solution of labor problems. 


One of the features of the Conference 
which will be of considerable interest to 
the AAUW was the participation of pro- 
fessionally trained women in the meeting. 
Madame Eugenie Eboué of Martinique 
was one of the French Commissioners, 
and presided at one session. She completed 
her education at the Lycée at Montauban 
and at the Sorbonne. Mrs. Maria Pentado 
Rahn, the Director of the Department of 
Social Work at the University of Puerto 
Rico and adviser to the Puerto Rican 
delegation, holds an M.A. degree in social 
service administration from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Miss Gertrude Lockhart, 
adviser to the Virgin Islands delegation, 
holds a B.Se. degree in home economics. 
Miss Dora Ibberson, adviser to Sir John 
Macpherson, head of the British Section 
of the Commission, completed her formal 
education at Saint Hughes College, Ox- 
ford. Three of the advisers to Mr. Charles 
W. Taussig, United States Co-Chairman 
of the Conference, were university women. 
Besides Dr. Williams, there were Eliza- 
beth Armstrong (Ph.D., Columbia Uni- 
versity), and Clara L. Borjes (LL.LB., 
Washington College of Law) of the De- 
partment of State. 

At the request of the delegates a number 
of the women advisers spoke to the Ple- 
nary Session of the Conference and partic- 
ipated actively in the work of the com- 
mittees. Their contributions and the 
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manner in which they were received give 
promise of great opportunities for sub- 
stantial achievement by well-trained 
women in the Caribbean area. 


Poland’s Hope 


We have heard many moving stories at 
Headquarters in this past year, but none 
more so than the report of conditions on 
Poland given by Miss Helena M. Bilin- 
ska, who is in Washington engaged in 
cultural work at the Polish Embassy. 
Miss Bilinska holds a B.A. and M.A. 
from Wellesley College; she has studied 
at Cambridge and Oxford. Like many 
other English teachers in Poland, she 
continued teaching after the Nazis had 
overrun the country, working practically 
without books, and at the risk of her life, 
but determined that her people should 
not lose all contact with Anglo-Saxon 
culture. This is the picture she gave us 
of her native land today: 

“Tmagine a devastated country, with 
blown-up bridges and railway tracks; 
with trains jammed to the utmost, run- 
ning every twenty-four hours; with hun- 
dreds of its large and small towns, vil- 
lages, hamlets leveled to the ground, 
erased from the surface of the earth, full 
of rubble; its churches, public buildings, 
universities and schools burned, devas- 
tated; its libraries looted, books burned, 
laboratories smashed; half of the univer- 
sity professors, numerous artists and 
writers murdered and executed; the ma- 
jority of the intelligentsia done away 
with; young people undernourished, ill- 
clad, overworked, nearly half of them ill 
with tuberculosis and anemia, and... 
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“Schools and educational institutions, 
even if they are fortunate enougi to have 
some buildings, very often lack the neces- 
sary equipment: tables, chairs, black- 
boards, books, and laboratories. Fifty 
students sit around two or three tables; a 
sheet of black paper spread on the wall 
has to replace the blackboard. 

“For the last six years we had been 
completely cut off from the progress of 
arts and sciences, the latest medical and 
scientific discoveries were to our doctors 
and scientists simply miraculous revela- 
tions. We still live in prewar mental 
achievements but we are perfectly con- 
scious and aware of our numerous scien- 
tific and educational shortcomings, long 
to establish new cultural contacts with 
the West. 

“During the war years, the Germans 
gave orders suspending the whole educa- 
tional system. But the secondary school 
teachers and university professors carried 
on secret, clandestine classes. No persecu- 
tions, no hardships or difficulties, could 
prevent both students and the faculty 
from carrying on that most dangerous 
work. Au oi them knew its importance 
for the country. Students were passing 
their examinations, preparing for uni- 
versity degrees, and thus in a small way 
supplementing the vast numbers of pro- 
fessional intelligentsia which had _ so 
many victims of German persecutions. 

“Thanks to the far-reaching democ- 
ratization of our education the number of 
students in our secondary schools and 
universities now has increased about 
three times. But, owing to the war, the 
number of teachers and professors dwin- 
dled to less than half of its prewar status. 


all of them eager to learn, to study, tov In November 1939, the professors of the 


coine into direct contact with western cul- 
ture. That is how it is in Poland today. 

“Cracow University, the least damaged 
of all among our eight universities, has 
only two to three textbooks for about 
three hundred students. Books have be- 
come as rare with us as sugar, bread, 
butter; and they are just as necessary for 
the public national health. 


University of Cracow were invited by the 
Germans to a “lecture” where all of them 
were arrested and sent to the concentra- 
tion camp in Oranienburg. Many of them 
perished either there or later at home on 
account of hardships and privations. Also 
many Warsaw, Poznan, Lwow university 
professors were arrested by the Germans, 
murdered, and cruelly executed. There 
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are colleges and schools which have lost 
about 90 per cent of their teachers. 

“This proportion and these losses make 
evident our present difficulties in training 
the young people of our intelligentsia. 
This is especially difficult in the field of 
English studies, which were gaining in 
popularity before the war and which 
have won wide interest both in the sec- 
ondary schools and at the universities. 
There were very few qualified teachers of 
English in our country before the war. 
There are no professors of English now at 
our universities; some of them passed 
away while others were executed by the 
Germans during the Warsaw uprising. 
Only young assistants and instructors of 
English, many of whom are former stu- 
dents of American colleges, are carrying 
on the task of training new teachers of 
English. Their excellent training, the 
sense of social responsibility, and a vivid 
enthusiasm for their work are extremely 
valuable; yet they are overworked. They 
are not numerous enough to meet all the 
needs, and besides, they require badly 
some new intellectual contacts with the 
countries whose language and culture they 
are spreading. 

“The end of the war has found us in the 
worst possible conditions. With hardly 
any clothes to wear, and a most deficient 
diet, our children, having no milk, no sugar 
or butter, are undeveloped, and nearly 
50 per cent of our students are ill of tuber- 
culosis. Ten to twelve students share the 
same room; children have to bring their 
own chairs to school, and not many of 
them own chairs. One hundred thousand 
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students try in vain to get to the uni- 
versities, which can only accept 30,000 of 
them, and we need great numbers of doc- 
tors, engineers, architects, teachers, as 
nearly 60 per cent or more have perished 
during the war. Those few professors and 
teachers who are left are overworked, un- 
dernourished and terribly exhausted by 
the long six years of war. They are ex- 
tremely anxious to establish again their 
contacts with western culture. 

“Both young and old want to learn 
something new of the latest scientific 
achievements. The country is a great 
wasteland with ruined cities and with an 
impoverished but eager to learn popula- 
tion. Universities and schools have to be 
rebuilt, libraries filled with books; med- 
ical care, hygiene, sports organized; edu- 
cation given to thousands thirsting for it, 
and homes for countless orphans found. 
We need not only money for the recon- 
struction of buildings, not only books and 
publications, installations and apparatus, 
but also instructions in scientific methods, 
exchange of scientific personnel and possi- 
bilities of training our scholars abroad, in 
the countries which were fortunate enough 
to avoid the ravages of war.” 

Although our contact with Miss Bilin- 
ska came late, when most of our Inter- 
national Study Grant funds had been as- 
signed, we hope it may be possible to ar- 
range to bring to this country some of the 
young women whose names she has been 
able to furnish us. Her story of the needs 
and the eagerness of Polish students will 
be a spur to our efforts to provide more 
funds next year. 


Correction 


Through an error in copying, which we very much regret, a sentence in the article, “Getting 
Housing for Veterans,” on page 155 of the Spring JourRNAL, stated that, “In 1945 we had 
12,500,000 more families than homes to put them in.” The figure should have been 1,200,000, 
which is certainly bad enough without such inadvertent exaggeration. — Epiror’s NOTE. 
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On Lecturers and Listeners 


Following Through 


To THe Epiror: 

I have just read the article, “They 
Prefer Glass,” by Valentine Van Tassel, 
lecturer and commentator, and feel it is 
“much ado about nothing.” I think the 
fact that women prefer a lecture on a live 
subject like glass that has come down to 
us from the ancients and has helped us to 
come into the Atomic Age, shows they are 
more world minded and want to know 
about the work of our world scientists and 
their peaceful inventions, more than does 
an interest in a lecture that “gives a 
great deal of information painlessly.” 
That information could and probably does 
just muddle up our minds. 


If anyone follows through on glass, one 
meets scientists from many countries and 
learns to respect those countries through 
the work of the scientists and not through 
wars or war heroes or even political 
heroes. I even feel our history books 
should be re-written to give more space to 
peacetime heroes and less to war heroes 
if we really want peace. 

After listening to lecturers at women’s 
clubs for twenty-five years, I have come 
to the conclusion that too many are using 
the lecture platform as an escape and not 
because they have a real message to 
bring. 

Bessie Cook 


Do They Prefer China? 


To THE Epiror: 

Permit me to add a paragraph or two to 
Valentine Van Tassel’s article, “They 
Prefer Glass.” As a lecturer for seven 
seasons — first as an independent lecturer, 
then for the Adult Education Council 
(with whom I still have connections), 
and lastly for Rotary International on 
their Institutes of International Under- 
standing — I heartily agree with the vital 
points raised in her contribution in the 
Spring JOURNAL. 

Being Chinese has, however, been a 
big drawing card. As an evacuee out of 
Canton during the Sino-Japanese War I 
became a popular “woman’s club speaker.” 
My lectures are designed to inform the 
American public of the trends sweeping 
war-torn China and to point to one of the 
greatest social upheavals taking place 
there in our era. If my lectures are factual, 
the criticisms voiced are, “‘We would 
have loved to hear more personal exper- 
ience.” Personal experiences are tinged 


with memories of shattered bodies, charred 
homes, endless hours of escaping air raids. 
These one tries to forget. If I comply, it 
is at great cost to myself; I relive every 
moment of those agonizing days before 
evacuation. 

Never will I forget the first letter mailed 
from Canton after its occupation by the 
Japanese in 1938, describing the rumble 
of armed tanks, the clattering of bayonets, 
and the haughty, steady tread of enemy 
boots on the cobblestones of the city I 
had called home — a city with a glorious 
history of two thousand years. The letter 
arrived fifteen minutes before my lecture 
before a church group. I tried to read the 
letter and broke into tears. Several of the 
ladies came up afterwards and said, “We 
enjoyed that so much!” 

One of my most popular lectures is 
“China’s Women in Her Hour of Crisis.” 
Sensing the audiences’ interest in the 
Three Great Women of China — the 
Soongs—I have woven the work of 
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lesser personalities into the theme. Invari- 
ably, when comments are forthcoming, 
they refer to those personalities featured 
in periodicals and newspapers; the lesser 
women pass unnoticed. And yet, great 
personalities need them to make their 
programs successful. 

More truth than poetry is the saying, 
“The audience comes to see the speaker, 
not to hear her.” As a part of my heritage, 
I wear Chinese clothes for my lectures. 
At a big China Relief luncheon I spoke 
with great feeling for the suffering ref- 
ugees, the war orphans, the wives of 
veterans. Two women came up after- 
wards. One said, “Marvelous, where is 
your stomach?” (I am slim compared to 
some in the audience.) The other asked, 
“How do you do your hair?” 

I have a great habit of using my hands 
for emphasis. Time and again, remarks 
have been directed to that part of my 
anatomy instead of to my cranium. And 
how I do pore over lectures to make them 
intellectual-proof! 

There is yet one more observation to 
be made — from a vantage position on 
the platform —— and that is, my listeners 
expect momentarily a joke. Recently, the 
president of the club where I was guest 
speaker said, “I’m surprised you did not 
put more humor into your talk. I’ve al- 
ways heard that Chinese had a keen sense 
of humor.” How can I joke about a situa- 
tion in China which is yet rending the 
hearts of millions asunder and which is 
threatening the peace and stability of the 
world? 

Another time, I was one of a series of 
speakers at an All-China Day. At the last 
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moment, the program chairman slated me 
ahead of 2 returning veteran who had 
spent some time in Australia — a portion 
of it in an army hospital. I gave my lec- 
ture, ““When Peace Comes to the Pacific.” 
The audience was polite enough in its 
applause, but it went wild when the vet- 
eran related his “knowledge” of Australia. 
All he did was to give a comparison of 
how the Australians pronounced certain 
words and how they differed from the 
American pronunciation. The comment 
which went back to my agent was, “No 
sense of humor; monotonous; lacks ex- 
perience!” 

I do not mean to imply that human in- 
cidents are not important, but when a 
lecturer is invited in to add her special 
knowledge to what the audience already 
knows, the program must of necessity be 
factual and carefully planned. It’s adult 
education on the college level brought into 
the club program; the fact that one is a 
women does not make one less intellec- 
tually sound. (And [ am a professor in a 
college.) 

We lecturers who wish to promote un- 
derstanding of distant peoples feel for 
those we represent. We have seen their 
sorrows, shared their joys, been a part of 
their world. We are but instruments 
speaking on their behalf, presenting their 
problems so that privileged American 
women may understand those living away 
from American shores. Ours is not a 
flashy, teasing, sensational approach; ours 
is an interpretation of life as we have seen 
it lived by others and as others want to 
live it. 


R. H. L. 





Student Pressures in Higher Education 


Promoting World Citizenship 

Repeatedly, in today’s world crisis, it is 
said that the greatest opportunity and re- 
sponsibility of the colleges is to imbue 
students with the ideals of world citizen- 
ship. Various means of educating youth in 
international cooperation are in progress. 

A brief flashback of earlier educational 
endeavors to develop the international 
mind suggests itself. In 1930, in The Cen- 
tury Quarterly, Dean Gildersleeve gave an 
account of the contribution of seven of the 
women’s colleges to international under- 
standing, with due recognition of course to 
the part played also by other American 
colleges. ‘‘ Many of these foreign students 
have come through definite efforts on our 
part,” she said. “Years ago we began to 
realize the importance of such interna- 
tional contacts.” Naturally then it fol- 
lows, she said, that “‘we are of course just 
as eager to have our own students go 
abroad, as to have foreigners come to us.” 

As to the result of all the efforts for in- 
ternational acquaintance and understand- 
ing, Dean Gildersleeve commented: 

As is the case with so much work in the 
educational field, the result is for the most 
part intangible, and not to be measured. It is 
wrapped in the mystery of the future. It un- 
doubtedly helps to bring about a change in 
public opinion, in one nation’s attitude toward 
other nations, but very gradually and mingled 
with other similar influences. This result is 
immensely important and valuable, but we 
cannot set it down in statistics. 


Revival in Europe 


Ironically, now when the numbers of 
applicants for student exchange and for 
foreign study in general are at unprece- 
dented totals, college and university con- 
ditions both here and abroad are unfavor- 
able to a wide admission of students from 
other countries. 


We are familiar indeed with the story 
of crowding in our institutions. The situa- 
tion is even worse in Europe. Reports from 
newspaper correspondents abroad lead an 
educational reviewer to say, “Overcoming 
the disastrous damage of the war, Euro- 
pean colleges and universities have re- 
opened their doors and are now becoming 
as overcrowded as the institutions of 
higher learning in the United States.” 
This is true despite pitifully inadequate 
housing facilities and teaching supplies, 
bombed-out libraries, looted laboratories, 
and a severe shortage of professors. 

In spite of all obstacles and hardships, 
including hunger, many European uni- 
versities have more students than they 
had before the war. Holland, for example, 
has 21,000 students in higher educational 
institutions compared with a 15,000 maxi- 
mum in prewar days. For approximately 
30,000 places available in the Polish uni- 
versities, 100,000 candidates applied. Rus- 
sia, it is said, has 500,000 students in at- 
tendance at her 772 institutions of higher 
learning. 


Foreign Student Applications 


Dr. Edgar J. Fisher of the Institute of 
International Education speaks of the 
pride we had felt in the increasing num- 
bers of persons seeking the advantages of 
higher academic studies in this country 
and of our regret therefore that now the 
doors must be partly shut. But this, he 
says, “is avowedly temporary.” The col- 
leges and universities are as eager as ever, 
he declared, “‘to assist generously with re- 
spect to students from other countries,” 
but they face tremendous problems with 
the return of the GI. The interests of the 
latter, justifiably, are to be served first. 
But the challenge to American higher 
education remains, for “international stu- 
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dent interchange is the most effective 
single influence in the development of 
understanding among peoples.” 

The number of students from outside 
the United States who are enrolled in 
higher education institutions of the coun- 
try in 1945-46 is more than 12,000. Data 
on 10,341 of these were received in time 
to classify by men and women; 6,973 
men and 3,368 women. These students 
from a total of 99 different countries are 
registered in institutions in every: state of 
the Union. Though later arrivals may have 
altered the survey estimates, New York 
leads in a distribution by states; Massa- 
chusetts is next, then California, followed 
in turn by Michigan and Pennsylvania. 

From Latin America there are the 
greatest number of students, continuing 
a trend that became sharply evident dur- 
ing war years under the stimulation of our 
Good Neighbor Policy. Approximately 
3,000 Chinese students are here, having 
arrived over the past three years. They 
continue to come at the rate of almost 
200 monthly. 

As the China Institute Bulletin for Jan- 
uary reports, Dr. Hu Shih as a historian 
affirmed that the most important relation- 
ship during the past forty years between 
the United States and China has been the 
education and training of about 10,000 
Chinese students in American colleges 
and universities; ‘“‘and this group,” said 
he, “‘constitutes the best salesmen of 
American products, material, intellectual 
and spiritual.” With victory won, it is 
expected that an increasing number of 
Chinese students and professors will come 
to this country and it is hoped that more 
Americans interested in Chinese culture 
will go to China. 

The Indian Government proposes to 
provide for the expenses of 2,000 graduate 
students in this country, bringing 500 
here annually. The first group has ar- 
rived. For these first 500 fellowships, 
there were 13,000 applicants. 

The Turkish Government for a number 
of years has financed a program for the 
training of young men in this country; 
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500 of these students are now here, 
through government and private arrange- 
ments. 

Other governments are sending students 
too; nearly 300 arrived in February from 
Near Eastern Arab lands and except for 
possibly ten, according to Dr. Fisher, no 
preliminary academic arrangements had 
been made, thus presenting an especially 
difficult situation. The great desire to 
pursue advanced education in the United 
States is felt, says Dr. Fisher, in “Africa, 
Asia, and the isles of the seas.” From 
France, Norway, Czechoslovakia, and 
Greece, applications continue to pour in. 


U. S. Students Abroad 


Through special articles in the daily 
press and others disseminated by the 
War Department we know of the study 
abroad of our American troops. A recent 
report, March, states that British uni- 
versities have a GI enrollment of almost 
two thousand. The largest numbers are 
at Edinburgh, Oxford, and Cambridge. At 
London University there are 82 students, 
all in the School of Oriental Studies. 
Twenty-five of the entire number are 
women in the service, all studying in the 
provincial universities. 

Civilian students too are to have their 
opportunities for foreign study. Tentative 
plans are being made for the resumption of 
programs such as the junior year abroad, 
dependent of course upon transportation 
facilities and other factors. Interest is 
keen and great developments may be ex- 
pected in succeeding years for ever widen- 
ing programs of foreign study for Amer- 
ican students. 


Administrative Policy for Foreign 
Study 


Dr. Frank Aydelotte, Director, Institute 
for Advanced Study, Princeton, expressed 
recently his firm belief in the value of 
educational exchanges since “‘the ideal of 
scholarship and of civilization is univer- 
sality.”” However, experience has shown, 
Dr. Aydelotte states, that the mere pro- 
vision of funds for large numbers of stu- 





dents to go from one country to another 
is not sufficient. “It is perfectly possible 
for an international fellowship to fail in 
its effect, indeed to do more harm than 
good, unless it is administered with care 
and intelligence.” 

Opportunities for foreign study are 
suited only for the best students, Dr. 
Aydelotte stipulates, those “endowed with 
character as well as brains.” Further- 
more, the student going abroad should 
have a definite plan of work, something 
more than a vague desire for travel and 
self-improvement. And third, supervision 
is essential. It is easy for even the best 
students to flounder in a foreign land and 
to waste precious time. In summary, this 
means that “mass methods are not effec- 
tive in the administration of international 
educational exchanges.” 


Proposal: U. S. Institutions Abroad 


Recently returned from teaching at 
Biarritz American University, Dr. Charles 
R. Wilson, Chairman of Colgate Univer- 
sity’s history department, believing the 
job of educating youth in international 
cooperation too big for existing univer- 
sities, urges that the Federal Government 
establish in foreign countries American 
universities for American students. 

Dr. Wilson holds that the prewar system 
under which American and foreign uni- 
versities exchanged students was rarely 
successful “because language handicaps, 
strange educational techniques, and the 
general feeling of being uprooted com- 
bined to overwhelm the student attending 
a foreign university.” 

What Dr. Wilson envisions are — 


American universities abroad — universities 
based on the American plan of education, 
staffed by American teachers and attended by 
American students. It would be desirable to 
admit a fair proportion of qualified students 
from other countries and to supplement the 
teaching staffs with qualified foreign instruc- 
tors, but no such university should be allowed 
to become merely another European, Oriental, 
or Latin American institution. It should re- 
main in every sense an American university 
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abroad dedicated to the promotion of under- 
standing and good will among the nations. 


Most foreign countries would welcome 
such universities, Dr. Wilson predicts. 
He states that they could be financed by 
appropriations by Congress or by endow- 
ments created from the sale of surplus 
American war property abroad. 


Women Students 


In the Spring JouRNAL, we spoke of 
“Doors Closing for Women Students.” 
Possibly they are banging shut. Headlines 
from the meeting of the American College 
Public Relations Association read: “Col- 
leges Warned Not to Bar Women.” At 
the meeting, the “men first” attitude of 
many coeducational institutions was de- 
cried as a backward step. Colleges were 
urged to provide facilities for women as 
well as for veterans. The director of public 
relations at Marietta College declared such 
provision essential for the integrity of the’ 
institutions. 

Resentment was expressed at the meet- 
ing that women, welcomed on the campus 
during the war as “saviors of the Ameri- 
can heritage,”’ are now told “we have no 
room for women.” Some of the speakers 
held that the American woman has be- 
come our country’s first postwar casualty. 
Others foresee “the young women of the 
next five or ten years blocked from their 
educational heritage.” Confidence was 
expressed that the veterans, themselves 
flocking to the colleges, do not want wom- 
en to be shut out, nor do the college ad- 
ministrators, nor Congress, “but it will 
happen, if aggressive action is not taken 
soon.” 

From his survey of institutions in all 
parts of the country, regarding the enroll- 
ment situation for women, Dr. Benjamin 
Fine reports that thousands of qualified 
women applicants are being turned away 
because of insufficient facilities. Housing, 
as in men’s colleges, is one of the chief 
bottlenecks in the women’s colleges. Many 
of the housing projects supported by the 
government are restricted to veterans, as 
Mr. Fine points out, and thus do not help 
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the women’s colleges. Why, ask educators 
interested in women’s education, cannot 
money be allocated for women’s dormi- 
tories? 

Furthermore, in most institutions, va- 
cancies are put aside for veterans, which 
means that civilians, both men and 
women, are kept out. 

Yet more women than ever before are 
applying for entrance to institutions of 
higher learning. Women’s colleges report 
unprecedented numbers of applicants. 
Many of these colleges have fixed enroll- 
ments and thus find that they cannot ex- 
pand as much as other institutions. 

Some persons, educators among them, 
are saying, “Let women wait their turn,” 
in a reference to the veteran priority. To 
this writer, the situation is not compara- 
ble. Furthermore, with General Bradley’s 
saying that the veteran pressure will be 
felt as a major problem for the next five 
years, and in all for probably nine years, 
again this writer sees no justification 
for complacency regarding the situation 
for women. Though discrimination against 
women students is not actually designed, 
present policies do actually have that re- 
sult. 

On the May 21 New York Times forum, 
“Should Women Stay Away from College 
to Give Veterans a Chance?” Dr. Charles 
H. Gray, president of Bard College, op- 
posed a voluntary check on women stu- 
dents as threatening to set education back 
a hundred years. 

“Tt has been a long struggle,” Dr. Gray 
declared, “for women to get into profes- 
sional schools —- into medicine, engineer- 
ing and architecture. If they are not ad- 
mitted during the next few years, there 
will very likely be a throwback. Granting 
the emergency, to make a distinction be- 
tween students on the basis of sex is to 
revert back to the ideas of the Victorian 
age and is not defensible even in an 
emergency.” 

Declaring it is not an “‘either-or” issue, 
Dr. Benjamin Fine contended that both 
groups, women and veterans, should be 
admitted on an equal basis. This proce- 
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dure requires expansion of educational 
facilities with the cooperation of citizens, 
and state and federal governments. 


Resolution of Illinois State Division 


A resolution passed by the Illinois State 
Division of AAUW declares that — 


the future of society calls for the maximum 
possible development of the abilities of all its 
members, and that discrimination against any 
one group of the population violates demo- 
cratic principles and endangers the welfare of 


all. 


Therefore, while expressing “full and 
sympathetic recognition of the difficulties 
that face colleges and universities,” the 
resolution is firm in the conviction “that 
adequate attention to the educational 
needs of one group should not hamper 
adequate attention to another group.” 
The resolution commended — 


the administrators of those colleges and uni- 
versities who have shown vision and social 
insight by keeping their doors open to women 
in the face of difficulties and by exerting un- 
usual effort to create favorable conditions for 
them. 


It protested against the policies of those 
institutions which have chosen to meet the 
crisis “by the undemocratic method of 
shutting their doors to qualified women 
or by making the basis of selection more 
severe for women than for men.” 

Particularly noteworthy is this Divi- 
sion’s affirmation of the belief that the 
present exploitation of veterans through 
high fees, rents, and food costs is likewise 
responsible for many of the difficulties 
that now face women seeking higher edu- 
cation. The Illinois Division therefore 
calls upon “colleges, citizens, and govern- 
ment agencies to remove these barriers by 
bold action and planning.” And _ the 
branches and individual members of the 
I}linois Division are charged in this regard 
to “put public opinion to work.” 


Veterans and College Entrance 


General Bradley, in his address to the 
American Council on Education in Chi- 





cago in May, said, “The veterans are 
knocking at the door with assurance they 
will be heard.” So, this writer feels, should 
women students. 

“The veteran must not be denied the 
right to study simply because there is no 
place to live,” continued General Bradley. 
That assertion holds also for women stu- 
dents. 

A comment of President Hutchins is 
pertinent, that bishops would not com- 
plain that too many people wanted to go 
to church. Education is our most serious 
business, said President Hutchins, and 
we can, if we will, find the means to carry 
it on. 

As a means of accommodating thou- 
sands of veterans, President Morrill of 
the University of Minnesota recommends 
that the abandoned army and navy bases 
throughout the United States be converted 
into educational centers. Colleges thus 
created would be operated by the nearby 
institutions, public or private. As an ex- 
ample, Dr. Morrill referred to the joint 
efforts of six colleges and universities in 
New York to operate an educational cen- 
ter at Sampson Naval Base, tentatively 
known as Dewey College. 

The University of Minnesota, like many 
other state institutions, has been forced 
to discontinue admitting non-resident stu- 
dents, both veterans and civilians. The 
university could accept 6,000 or more out- 
of-state veterans, Dr. Morrill said, if the 
Veteran’s Administration cooperated in 
the establishment of college centers in the 
abandoned camps. These bases could be 
reconverted for college purposes in a mat- 
ter of a few weeks, Dr. Morrill stated, or- 
ganized under responsible university aus- 
pices, and ready for operation by the 
September term. This plan if acted upon 
widely should prove of very great help 
in enabling institutions to carry the stu- 
dent load, by effecting redistributions. 


Report of the Reconversion Director 
In a report submitted to President Tru- 

man on May 19, John W. Snyder, Recon- 

version Director, estimated that 2,080,000 
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persons, including 970,000 veterans, will 
want to go to college in the fall, but that 
only 1,000,000, including 690,000 veter- 
ans, can be accommodated. 

Despite the preferences granted veter- 
ans, the number of veterans wishing to 
enter college is so large that they cannot 
all be admitted under present plans. The 
total number turned away therefore “ will 
probably exceed the number of other 
civilians unable to enter college in the fall 
of 1946,” the report states. 

Not until 1950 will the number of vet- 
erans in college begin to decline signifi~ 
cantly, and even after that peak has 
passed, the report continues, there will 
be no noticeable decline, “because the 
effects of continuing long-term increase 
in the college population and the sustained 
economic advantages which make higher 
education not only desirable but possible 
will become evident.” 

““As competent educators have pointed 
out,” the report stated, “there is every 
reason to believe that college enrollments 
will reach 3,000,000 by 1955.” 

Mr. Snyder listed women, who entered 
college at the rate of about 170,000 a 
year during the war, as another important 
point of pressure on colleges. The estimate 
of women seeking higher education in the 
coming fall was raised to between 260,000 
and 280,000, including between 10,000 and 
20,000 who were in college before the war 
and left either to go into service or to take 
war jobs. 


Women and the Job for AAUW 


With so many women unable to find 
places in college this fall, the director of 
publicity for Smith College warns other 
college public relations directors to tell the 
public the story of the accomplishments of 
college women in the fields of social serv- 
ice, government, science and others, what 
women have done and are doing, rather 
than the usual stories of proms, co-eds, 
pin-up girls, the Queen of the May, and 
so forth. Her able argument is that when 
the chances for an education for both men 
and women are so precarious, unless we 
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stand on our accomplishments, the public 
will feel that men should come first in the 
universities because they are responsible 
for the world’s work. Women therefore 
will lose ground in their struggle for edu- 
cation equivalent to that afforded men. 
The seriousness of the situation is read- 
ily understood by members of AAUW. 
Proper action is being taken in a number 
of AAUW units to meet various factors in 
the total problem. The New York State 
Board wrote colleges on the AAUW ap- 
proved list in New York State, inquiring 
about their plans to provide for the maxi- 
mum number of women students next 
year, and offering, in those communities 
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where the AAUW has branches, to request 
members to open their homes as an aid in 
housing students, and to encourage quali- 
fied members to assist in meeting faculty 
shortages, if the colleges so desire. Sections 
of the Illinois State Division resolution 
are presented in this current review; a 
resolution of the Connecticut State Feder- 
ation of AAUW on this subject was sum- 
marized in the Spring JourNnau. Head- 
quarters will greatly appreciate reports of 
other practical measures taken by units 
of AAUW to extend the opportunities of 
higher education. 
Heten M. Hosp 
AAUW Associate in Higher Education 


Where Women Make School Policy 


Today the local board of education is recognized as primarily a policy- 
making body. 

Of the 3,068 schoolboards in the NEA Research Division’s recent study, 
1,460 were in cities or towns. . . . Nearly 10% of all urban boards are 
women. The larger the city the more likely it is to have women members 
(nearly 18% in cities over 100,000 population). 

Of the 3,068 replies, 1,608 are classified as “non-city” boards. These are 
county, parish, township, open-country, consolidated, and other types of 
predominantly rural boards. . . . Slightly more than 10% of the rural 
board members are women. They are found most frequently on the rural 
New England board and least frequently on county and parish boards. 


— NEA Journal 





Let’s Begin at Home 
g 


A Foreword to Our Community Program 


By MasBet NEWCOMER 


io American people have always been 
interested in foreign lands. Among 
church groups, foreign missions have long 
had an appeal that community service has 
seemed to lack. To many, foreign news 
seems more exciting and more important 
than domestic news. And today, with a 
devastating world war fresh in our memo- 
ries, and the atom bomb narrowing our 
margin of safety uncomfortably, the ur- 
gency of international problems is beyond 
question. 

It does not follow, however, that we 
can neglect community affairs in the in- 
terest of the wider problems. It is not just 
that if we fail to deal successfully with 
community affairs we can hardly hope to 
master the more complex and remote na- 
tional and international issues. It is rather 
that in solving community problems we 
are contributing directly to the solution of 
international affairs. Contented peoples 
are not readily lured into war. And the 
jobs and decent homes that contribute to 
contentment are in large part a com- 
munity responsibility. 

An occasional local crisis will arouse the 
whole community, but sustained activity 
is difficult to maintain. Even the continu- 
ing interest in foreign affairs noted above 
is more a spare-time avocation than a 
matter of genuine concern. Woman’s chief 
obligation is assumed to. be the family. 
Many women feel that any participation 
in community affairs means correspond- 
ing neglect of their families. They make a 
virtue of indifference to local issues. They 
fail to see that family and community 
welfare are as closely interwoven as the 
well-being of the community and the world. 

Yet the good housekeeper who feels 


that she must sweep under the bed every 
day, and consequently has no time to 
look into the matter of local sanitation, 
may be exposing her family to serious 
health hazards. And the good mother who 
cannot serve on the local school board, be- 
cause she must spend all her evenings at 
home with the children, may be responsi- 
ble for serious deficiencies in their educa- 
tion. Even the good wife who refrains 
from taking sides on local issues, lest some 
of her husband’s customers be alienated, 
is contributing to the local inertia which 
may bring business stagnation in its wake. 


Ix SHORT, the welfare of the family is 
largely bound up with the welfare of the 
community and the welfare of the world. 
This is clear enough in time of war. But it 
is equally true in time of peace. In fact, 
the continuance of peace depends on ac- 
ceptance of this and all that it implies. 
It is not a question of “doing good”’ when 
it is not too inconvenient and the spirit 
moves. The happiness — perhaps even the 
existence — of ourselves and our families 
is at stake. 

Few have the opportunity to participate 
directly in international affairs. But the 
community is always at our doorsteps. All 
can take a hand. The community may be a 
great city, a suburban area, a quiet vil- 
lage, a mining town, or a farm area. It 
may comprise a few square miles or sev- 
eral hundred. But it will have problems of 
health, education, recreation, and welfare. 
Some of these problems are intensified 
where population is congested; but cities 
have sometimes gone farther than rural 
areas toward solution of their problems, 
just because their problems are more 
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pressing. Rural areas have slums and few 
low-cost housing projects. They are only 
beginning to get good education, and they 
are notably lacking in hospitals and medi- 
cal care. In every community there is im- 
portant work to do, 


Te original purpose of the American 
Association of University Women as set 
forth in its charter was “to unite alumnae 
of different institutions for practical edu- 
cational work.” This broad directive has 
enabled the organization to move with the 
times. Two world wars linked by a serious 
depression have resulted in growing de- 
mands on educated women and they have 
responded willingly. The activities of the 
AAUW have multiplied with the interests 
and activities of its members. But it has 
recognized both the intent of the founders 
and the special competence of its member- 
ship by insisting that study precede action. 

University women have been privileged 
far beyond the great majority. Society has 
subsidized higher education through gov- 
ernment funds, tax exemption, and private 
endowment, although it is recognized that 
only a small fraction of the people will 
benefit from it directly. In return, intelli- 
gent participation in matters of general 
concern is expected. Special privilege 
brings with it special obligations, 

Study comes first, but study must have 
some serious purpose which eventually 
leads to action. And action must cover a 
broader field than the educational system 
as it is usually defined. The importance of 
improving the whole educational system 
cannot be over-emphasized. But we can- 
not wait for the new generations who may 
benefit from better schools to grow into 
the majority of voters. Extensive adult 
education is needed too. 

Action, and therefore study, can best 
begin at the community or regional level. 
What kind of community or region is the 
one in which you live? To what extent do 
people depend for their living on other 
areas —and other countries? And what 
kind of a living is it? Where and how 
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do they live? What are the cultural re- 
sources of the area? And are they avail- 
able to the vast majority of citizens? What 
is your community doing to promote the 
well-being of its citizens? Is it really con- 
vinced that all must move forward to- 
gether if progress is to be made? 

Community surveys must of course be 
selective, since the possibilities are end- 
less. But the different study groups can 
select the fields of their special compe- 
tence. Definite suggestions for procedure 
will follow in later articles, but there will 
always be room for local initiative and 
adaptation to particular local conditions. 

Those who engage in such surveys will 
find them very rewarding. Familiar sights 
will take on new meaning. There will be 
much of the zest of exploring new terri- 
tory. And at the same time earlier 
acquaintance with local conditions and 
people will make it possible to reach in- 
formed judgments— often more quickly 
and surely than can experts from outside. 
Intelligent action can hardly fail to follow. 

Postwar periods are always times of crisis. 
Conditions in most European countries 
are more critical than in the United 
States, but we too face rapid change. And 
if we are to move forward — or even avoid 
conflict — change must be channeled and 
not blocked. We must attempt to solve 
our problems quickly and without aban- 
doning democratic procedures. Day-to- 
day events do not always await the results 
of some research project. Decisions must 
often be made before all the returns are in. 
But some knowledge is better than none. 
And if a thorough study can be made be- 
fore action is called for, so much the 
better. 

Useful community surveys demand 
hard and sustained effort. But the value 
of a series of such studies, covering many 
fields in a large and varied number of 
communities, can be very great. It is only 
by the continued effort of large numbers 
of intelligent people working for the com- 
mon interest that the future of the human 
race can be made secure. 
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How Well Does Your Community Meet 
the Needs of Today’s World? 


A Program for AAUW Branches 


1ERE to take hold — ? That is the 
WV question of individuals and organiza- 
tions faced with a world whose problems 
are so pressing and complex, whose needs 
are so tragic and limitless, that the indi- 
vidual feels helpless in attacking them. 
Yet action by the individual, strength- 
ened and amplified by cooperation with 
others, is our only hope for meeting the 
desperate challenge of our times. 

The AAUW staff has prepared this 
spring a suggested program in which, we 
believe, any branch will find an answer 
to the question, “What can we do?” — 
and in the finding, will gain new strength 
and vitality. 

This suggested program for AAUW 
branches in 1946-47 centers on the com- 
munity. Why the community, you may 
ask, at a time when world problems are 
paramount? The answer is simple: The 
influence of your community is felt around 
the world. Its attitudes are reflected in 
American government; its opinions are 
shaping world affairs. In the long run, the 
survival of democracy itself depends on 
how fully your community is able to offer 
its people the good life, and how well and 
wisely they are prepared to carry the re- 
sponsibilities of democratic citizens. 

The program as outlined deals with the 
influences that come into it and the in- 
fluences that go out from it. We think it is 
the most exciting program a branch could 
undertake. It is a study program, yes, in 
the best traditions of AAUW. But the 
study is firsthand: your community is the 
assignment. 

Dr. Newcomer, in the preceding article, 
has written a “curtain-raiser” for the 
community program. The suggestions 
drawn up by the staff are given in some 


detail in the May General Director’s Let- 
ter, which has gone to every branch presi- 
dent. Here they will be summarized only 
briefly. 

It should be emphasized that these are 
only suggestions, — alternative possibili- 
ties from which a branch may choose ac- 
cording to its size, resources, and local 
situation. If your branch is small, you 
will perhaps be able to undertake only a 
few of the suggestions central to the pro- 
gram. A larger branch can follow on out to 
ramifications that have not been included. 
And some branches, of course, already 
have projects under way from which they 
should not be diverted. But we hope that 
all branches will consider these proposals 
in mapping their work for the coming 
year. 


Social Studies 


Beginning with Social Studies, because 
so much in every other field depends on 
the economic factor, the question, ““How 
well does your community meet the 
needs of tomorrow’s world?” suggests an- 
other question: How do other people live 
in your community? Since 12 per cent of 
all families in communities of more than 
2500 were living on $1500 a year or less in 
1944, your social studies group may well 
begin by working out a $1500-a-year 
budget for a family of four in your com- 
munity. How much for rent? food? cloth- 
ing? What kind of shelter is available at 
the price this family can pay? Can they 
afford adequate medical care? education? 
recreation? 

This budget study, based on actual 
local prices, may lead to the conclusion 
that housing is the crucial ~problem for 
your $1500-a-year family; or it may be 
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health, or recreation. If a shortage of de- 
cent housing proves to be your number- 
one problem, a follow-up on the housing 
situation is indicated, including study of 
local measures needed or under way, and 
of the national picture and federal legis- 
lation as it may affect housing in your lo- 
cality. Similarly, deficiencies in medical 
care may call for investigation; or a sur- 
vey of recreation facilities may be in or- 
der. Whatever area for study is chosen, 
the purpose is to get information that 
contributes to understanding of the local 
situation; then regard this information as 
a signpost, pointing the way to further 
study and to action. 

Education 

Our 1945 Convention resolution recog- 
nizes as a first responsibility of AAUW, 
education to bring about “the maximum 
development of individual abilities.” One 
way to apply this in your community is 
to take up the subject of good teaching. If 
every one of AAUW’s 946 branches could 
get its community waked up to the im- 
portance of good teaching, and determined 
to have it, the lift to education in this 
country would be nothing short of miracu- 
lous. 

The first step is to analyze conditions 
likely to result in good teaching and find 
out to what extent they prevail in your 
community. This is a task for the Educa- 
tion Committee—or perhaps several 
committees. 

An important factor affecting the qual- 
ity of teaching is class size. Check your 
schools against standards set by your 
State Department of Education, and 
against school systems in other com- 
parable communities. 

If this check shows that more teachers 
are needed, look into the possible teacher 
supply. What are the prospects? Are you 
attracting able young people to a teaching 
career? How do your teachers’ salaries 
compare with those in other occupations? 
How does your community compare with 
others in this? What is the position of the 
teachers in your community? Are they 
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welcomed, or isolated? Creative leaders, or 

inhibited by constant restrictions? 

Is your school administration such that 
it encourages good teaching? What about 
the caliber of your school board? 

Does your community encourage school 
curricula that will help to prepare chil- 
dren for the complicated business of liv- 
ing in this modern world? Does your 
school plant embody the philosophy that 
education extends to every individual 
and every age level? Do plans for new 
buildings envisage schools that serve the 
whole community? 

Answers to all these questions enter into 
the problem of getting good teaching for 
your community. But data will not be 
enough. It is important to dramatize 
the facts, for the whole membership and 
for the community, and to channel 
aroused interest into constructive action. 
Branch meetings, public meetings, the 
press, and radio, all should be used. 

Further ramifications of the “good 
teaching” theme include: 

Teaching in the early years of life; the 
mother’s responsibility, and the com- 
munity’s share in services for the young 
child. 

Education of young people — the school’s 
preparation for good citizenship; the 
community’s influence in shaping young 
lives; recreation; and guidance pro- 
grams. 


International Education 


Your International Relations Commit- 
tee might undertake to find out the real 
interests of your community with respect 
to international affairs, how well the atti- 
tudes of the people reflect these interests, 
and what you can do to promote their 
wider realization and application in the 
policies of our government. Have you ever 
tried to appraise the direct and indirect 
interests of your community in interna- 
tional trade? Or interpret the great issues 
of contemporary policy in terms of the ef- 
fects of possible alternatives on your own 
lives and local interests? 

This means continuing study of current 





Your Community and Today’s World 


developments in American foreign policy 
(a subscription to AAUW’s Your Foreign 
Policy will help you in this). Branch 
study groups and neighborhood discus- 
sion groups are useful in clarifying our 
own thinking and the public opinion in 
our localities. 

What are the prevailing attitudes in 
your community on international ques- 
tions? What determines these attitudes? 
Even your stay-at-home members can 
participate in a cooperative study of in- 
fluences that shape the thinking of the 
community, the way in which news is 
presented through the radio and the press, 
the slants that distort your daily news 
sources. The creative writing group might 
work out a skit embodying the results. 

Your international relations group can 
set itself the task of making international 
problems real and vivid to all the people 
in your community. The possibilities are 
endless. Numerous films are available, 
teaching the oneness of this world we 
live in. Store-window exhibits can demon- 
strate interdependence by showing trade 
connections of local businesses in other 
countries. The part of your community 
in meeting the worldwide food crisis may 
be presented graphically and might be of 
special interest to branches in agricultural 
areas. 

Through public meetings, the radio, 
the press, you can help to build a better 
informed public opinion, make your com- 
munity’s influence constructive in world 
affairs, and “foster a world society in 
which individuals and nations may live 
in security, dignity, and peace.” 


Status of Women 


Before women will be adequately rep- 
resented on national and international 
policy-forming bodies, there is much local 
spade-work to be done. We must build 
from the ground up, to develop a supply 
of women who are qualified, through 
ability and experience, to hold responsible 
posts in public life — women whose capac- 
ities have been tested and demonstrated. 
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So there is more than local significance in 
the efforts of a branch to find out the 
places in local government offices, boards, 
and commissions where women may well 
serve, and to put forward qualified women 
for these posts. 

Data and observations may be pre- 
sented to the branch as a basis for an- 
swering the question: Is the community 
situation with respect to women in public 
affairs good, fair, or bad? If the situation 
is rated less than good, some action should 
be charted. 

Tied in with women’s participation in 
public affairs is their participation in 
economic life. Does your community rec- 
ognize the right of women to work and 
to receive equal pay for equal work? The 
Status of Women Committee can get 
comparative figures on women and men 
from the local USES office, on calls for 
their services, placement, applications for 
placement, and unemployment compensa- 
tion paid. Members may be able to fur- 
nish information from their own experi- 
ence. Again, the object is to present to 
the branch a picture of the local situation, 
and to start a specific attack on condi- 
tions that are found to be unsatisfactory. 


The Arts . 


For definiteness in branch work in the 
arts, a first step is a study of what local 
community arts are, their history, and 
their evolution. A schedule for such a 
study is available from the national Head- 
quarters. 

City-planning needs the attention of 
citizens who care about the arts — and 
are willing to think, too, about sewers. 
Study of architecture and city design 
will help members to realize how mean 
and ugly most of our war housing is, and 
to visualize the American community as 
it could be. Sculpture and war memorials, 
too, call for thought and study now. 

Many AAUW branches have already 
made a beginning in realizing the civic 
possibilities of exhibitions, of which the 
Association has a number for circulation. 
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Next steps are: first, consecutive planned 
programs of exhibitions offering varied 
points of view and introducing the local 
annual exhibition; and second, establish- 
ment of a proper place to show. 

Another suggested enterprise (described 
under “News and Notes” in this Jour- 
NAL) is the making of a collection of 
contemporary materials for local lending 
—first playing with the idea of how to 
spend more than you have; then actually 
spending what you can. 

Photography now may be resumed, and 
technical criticism is offered for a series 
of prints on any subject sent by a branch 
to the Associate in Arts. 

All groups who wish to review fiction 
are urged to make this year’s project a 
review of the novels of 1917-1945, to 
select a list of twenty-five titles to rep- 
resent American fiction of this period 
to other countries. A master list will be 
made from branch selections. 
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Fellowships 


Perhaps you are thinking that fellow- 
ships have no part in a community pro- 
gram: the money isn’t spent locally and 
many AAUW branches have not even 
seen an AAUW fellow in the flesh. But 
we referred at the outset to the influences 
that go out from the community; of these, 
fellowship contributions are perhaps the 
most concrete and the most idealistic and 
far-reaching. Your fellowship funds set in 
motion influences that radiate from your 
community to aid in the restoration of 
education in wartorn countries, build in- 
ternational understanding, and help to 
raise the cultural level of our own nation 
and give wider opportunities for women. 
No small part of the usefulness of fellow- 
ships lies in the program of education 
undertaken by the branches to make their 
communities aware of the importance of 
these objectives. 





AAUW NEWS AND NOTES 


State Presidents Meeting 


As this JouRNAL goes to press, arrange- 
ments are being completed for the meet- 
ing of AAUW state division presidents in 
Washington, June 11-13. Fifty-four state 
presidents have signified their intention 
of coming. This doesn’t mean that AAUW 
is adding new stars to the flag, — only 
that some states are sending both the 
out-going and in-coming presidents. 

Since we were not able to have a na- 
tional convention “in the flesh” last year, 
this is the first nation-wide conference of 
AAUW leaders since the state presidents 
meeting of 1944, and everyone concerned 
is looking forward to this opportunity to 
re-establish contacts and exchange ideas. 
The agenda is filled to overflowing with 
matters for discussion, ranging from world 
problems and AAUW national objectives 
to how to get busy people to answer — or 
read! — letters. 

The National Cathedral School is again 
opening its doors to the state presidents 

a fortunate arrangement that not only 
provides a beautiful and convenient set- 
ting, but also makes possible a repetition 
of the “dormitory sessions” which were 
so profitable a feature of the 1944 meeting. 

All in all, we are confident that a new 
impetus will be given to AAUW over the 
whole country through this three-day 
interchange between the state presidents, 
the national Board, and the Headquarters 
staff. 


1947 Convention Nominating 
Committee 


Next in order are plans for the biennial 
national convention at Dallas, Texas, 
April 14-18. By vote of the national Board 
of Directors in April, the following Com- 


mittee on Nominations for the 1947 Con- 
vention has been appointed: 


Dean Margaret S. Morriss, chairman; Dean 
of Pembroke College, Brown University, 
Providence, Rhode Island; former President 
of AAUW 

Miss Martha C. Enochs, 1338 W. Capitol 
Street, Jackson 16, Mississippi; chairman 
of the Committee on Nominations of the 
1945 Convention 

Mrs. James W. Kideney, 293 Summer Street, 
Buffalo 18, New York; President of the 
New York State Division 

Mrs. Malbone W. Graham, 221 21st Place, 
Santa Monica, California; former Vice- 
President, South Pacific Region 

Dean Alice Lloyd, Dean of Women, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Since the term of national officers is two 
years, all national officers are elected at 
each biennial convention. They are eligible 
for re-election for two succeeding terms 
only. Under this provision of the By-Laws, 
the following are not eligible for re-election 
in 1947: 


President — Dr. Helen C. White 

Vice-President, Rocky Mountain Region — 
Mrs. Charles J. Oviatt 

Vice-President, Northeast Central Region — 
Mrs. Emil E. Storkan 


The Committee on Nominations invites 
suggestions. It will be most helpful if 
five copies of any recommendations can be 
sent to the chairman. A complete vita 
of the proposed candidate should be given, 
with particular attention to educational 
experience, interest in the objectives of 
AAUW, specific activity in the Associa- 
tion, and evidence of maturity of judg- 
ment, analytical powers (essential in guid- 
ing the development of our program) and 
articulateness (important in policy-mak- 
ing and interpretation of the Association). 
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Fellowships and International Grants 


Contributions for fellowships and for 
our emergency International Study Grants 
are coming in on almost every mail as this 
JOURNAL goes to press. Since the returns 
will not be complete until June 1, we will 
not undertake a report now. Suffice to say 
that contributions, both for the fellow- 
ships and the study grants, have been 
wonderfully generous. 

This much news is too good to keep: 
Three unit fellowship endowments have 
reached their goal of $40,000, — the Mar- 
ion Talbot Fellowship, raised by Illinois; 
Michigan’s Minnie Cumnock Blodgett 
Fellowship; and North New England’s 
Mary E. Woolley International Fellow- 
ship — thanks to more than $6,000 con- 
tributed by Mount Holyoke alumnae. 
AAUW members everywhere will be 
happy to know that Miss Woolley and 
Miss Talbot are having the satisfaction of 
seeing the completion of the funds named 
in their honor. These “goals achieved” 
will be reported more fully in October. 

As to International Study Grants, we 
shall have enough funds to bring at least 
thirty women from the liberated coun- 
tries to the United States to study. We 
shall not know the exact number who can 
come until all contributions are in. Mean- 
while, arrangements are being made for 
as many of those chosen by the Awards 
Committee as present funds will cover. It 
is gratifying that, in spite of the crowding 
of American colleges, none of the appli- 
cations of our study grant holders has 
been turned down for lack of space, and 
most of the institutions are cooperating 
by remitting tuition for the AAUW inter- 
national students. 


OPA — a Fight Not Quite Lost 


By the time you receive this issue of the 
JOURNAL the OPA, we suspect, will be 
dead and gone, and the cost of living on 
its way up in the world. Who can say how 
far it will go? It would be foolish to pre- 
dict. If the lesson of history means any- 
thing, we seem as a nation again to have 
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abdicated our responsibility for our own 
future. 

At no time, however, did the members 
of AAUW abdicate their responsibility 
as educated women and as citizens of 
the national community. Preliminary re- 
turns of the 1945-46 Social Studies re- 
ports indicate that many branches and 
many, many individual members wrote 
to their Congressmen and joined in com- 
munity demonstrations on behalf of price 
control. True, we can hardly afford to be 
smug. For as housewives and as salaried 
workers we knew where our own interest 
lay. 

From start to finish, it has been a 
profitable fight even though we seem to 
have lost it. Our defeat, more effectively 
than a dozen tracts on “the citizen’s re- 
sponsibility,” points up the importance in 
our society of those organizations which 
are prepared to assume leadership in the 
representation of the public interest and 
the general welfare. AAUW stands high 
on the list. 


New State Division 


At an organization meeting in Phoenix, 
April 13, Arizona branches joined in es- 
tablishing the Arizona State Division. 
We are happy to welcome Arizona as the 
forty-seventh on the AAUW list. 

Maine is now the only state in which 
an AAUW state division has not been 
organized. 


New Branches 


We are happy to welcome these new 
branches, recognized since publication of 
the Spring JouRNAL: 


Arizona — Gila Valley 

ARKANSAS — Paragould, Magnolia 

ILurno1s — Sterling-Rock Falls 

Inp1ana — Frankfort, Mooresville 

MaryYLANbD — Salisbury, Bethesda-Chevy 
Chase 

New Jersey — Somerset Hills 

New York — Pearl River 

Orrcon — Grants Pass 

PENNSYLVANIA — Gettysburg 


The total number of branches is 946. 











First-Hand Impressions of U. N. 


The AAUW was invited to accredit an 
observer to attend the meetings of the 
Security Council of the United Nations. 
Since under the terms of the Charter the 
Council is to be in almost continuous 
session from now on, it seemed wise to 
choose a New York City member, and 
Miss Janet Robb, chairman of Inter- 
national Relations of the New York City 
Branch, professor of European History 
at Hunter College, was designated. Dr. 
Robb has sent the following brief report: 


As your representative during the past few 
weeks at the sessions of the Security Council in 
the Bronx, three facts have struck me forcibly. 

First, that from the opening meeting on the 
Iranian question through to the present debate 
on intervention in Spain, high drama has been 
unfolded before us and that the grinding 
cameras and the glaring floodlights cannot 
deafen or blind the spectators to the emer- 
gence of a kind of functional international 
procedure (and one not based on Roberts’ 
Rules). “Open charters openly arrived at” 
can hardly fail to be on the credit side for 
American public education in collective se- 
curity. 

Second, that postwar nationalism, both of 
great powers and of smaller ones, is an in- 
escapable fact of international life. Let us hope 
devoutly for the achievement of a united 
world but let us not blind ourselves to the fact 
that we must begin working for it, whether 
we like it or not, with the stuff of nationalism. 

And last, let me say that as your observer 
accredited officially to the American delega- 
tion, it has been a privilege to attend off-the- 
record meetings with delegates and State De- 
partment specialists; but more than that to 
realize the respect in which AAUW is held by 
the other American voluntary organizations — 
representing such fields and groups as business, 
agriculture, labor, women’s interests, veterans, 
religious groups, and youth groups. Many 
foreign observers have testified to links with 
IFUW. 


AAUW Award to Wellesley School 

of Community Affairs 

The proffer of a scholarship for the 
Wellesley School of Community Affairs 
to a national member of AAUW was 
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announced in the Spring JourNnau. The 
award for the tuition-and-board scholar- 
ship for the school’s 1946 session, July 8- 
August 16, was made by representatives 
of the AAUW Committees on Education 
and Social Studies. The recipient of the 
award is Mrs. William H. Gauger of 
Forest Grove, Oregon; the alternate, Miss 
Margaret A. Hart of Evansville, Indiana. 
Mrs. Gauger is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Maine and is the president of the 
Forest Grove-Hillsboro Branch of the 
AAUW in Oregon; previously she served 
as legislative chairman of the branch in 
Somerville, New Jersey. 

The Wellesley School will be directed 
by Dr. Charles E. Hendry, with Dr. 
Margaret Mead and Professor Kurt Lewin 
of the Research Center in Group Dynam- 
ics of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in active association. 


Gift Parcels 


The reports of parcels sent by branches 
and individuals to the list of IFUW 
leaders published in the Winter 1946 
JOURNAL have been legion, far too many 
to itemize here. And we know that beyond 
those reported, there have been many, 
many boxes mailed to our friends over- 
seas in these past months. 

Letters of thanks also are too numerous 
to be quoted here, but a few excerpts will 
show that the packages are meeting needs, 
as we had hoped. 

From Holland comes this message: 


I take this opportunity for conveying our 
thanks for all the parcels from branches of 
your association which have started pouring 
in these last few weeks. We are very much 
touched and we can assure you that the 
clothing and other things are most useful, 
especially now that many university women 
are also being repatriated from the Dutch 
East Indies, who have no clothing at all. 


And this also from the Netherlands: 


I wish you all might see the happy faces, 
principally of the people repatriated from the 
East Indies, who are really restricted to what 
they have on their bodies! We can give them 
only very little. Our textile industries have 
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not been able to give the four million of 
women in this country one new dress. Thank 
you ever so much! 


This is one message from Belgium: 

Thank you very much for the parcel I just 
got from you today. Such varied and precious 
gifts — I wonder how you could so well imagine 
what people most need after this awful Ger- 
man occupation! Your gifts will surely be very 
much appreciated by our association. 


And from Norway: 

How many kind people you have! We are 
quite overwhelmed. And it is such a heart- 
warming experience, to open a package and to 
see what consideration the giver has taken. 
You should have seen a young girl who re- 
ceived a green suit that was absolutely new. 
I have hardly ever seen such joy. You know 
people are so weary of mending and repairing. 


Several letters mention the difficulty 
of thanking senders, since address labels 
are often torn and packages usually come 
several at once, so that the contents get 
mixed. We hope the recipients will realize 
that AAUW members appreciate the im- 
possibility of individual acknowledge- 
ments. 

Dr. Esther Caukin Brunauer, who 
talked with officers of the French Federa- 
tion when she was in Paris for the meeting 
of the UNESCO Preparatory Commis- 
sion, tells us that the French women 
were touched by the attractive wrappings 
of the contents of many of the packages, 
which made them seem like personal gifts. 

Mrs. Atkinson, elsewhere in this Jour- 
NAL, writes of her conversations with 
Federation officers at Zurich. We are 
particularly happy to learn that parcels 
are reaching Poland, where the need is so 
very great. 


Where and What to Send 


The January JouRNAL carried an ap- 
peal for packages for our university 
women friends abroad, with a list of 
names to whom gift parcels might be 
sent (pp. 122-123). Addresses were given 
for Holland, France, Belgium, Norway, 
Poland, Finland, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia. 
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Word has come that individual parcels 
should no longer be sent to Yugoslavia, 
as all distribution in that country is now 
coordinated and it is embarrassing for 
individuals to receive parcels. 

We have now received from the office 
of the IFUW and other sources names 
for some of the districts not included — 
or meagerly represented — in the original 
list, a correction for Poland, and a note 
on Mme. Puech of France, as follows: 


Austria 


Dr. Lore Antoine, 
Vienna VIII. 


Wickenburg-gasse 26, 


Bulgaria 
Mme. Dragnewa, Rue Beltcheff 30, Sofia. 


France 

Mme. Puech, Tarn, will be traveling this sum- 
mer and cannot receive packages. 

Mlle. Angles, 2 Chemin des Caillols-St Barn- 
abé, Marseille. 

Mille. Charrot, 13 Villa Courtalon, Troyes 
(Aube). 

Mile. Cazamian, Lycée Balzac, Tours (I et L). 

Mlle. Crétin, Collége de Jeunes Filles, Saint 
Dié, Vosges. 

Mlle. Cannis, 15 rue Crochardiére, Le Mans, 
(Sarthe). 

Mile. M. Fourquet, 6 r. Gentil-Bernard, 
Fontenay-aux-Roses (Seine). 

Mile. J. Fourmentreaux, 6 r. du Dr. Roux, 
Annapes (Nord). 

Mile. Gouineau, 3 Impasse du Débarcadére, 
Versailles (S et O). 

Mile. Gueit, 9 r. Le Bouvier, Bourg-la-Reine 
(Seine). 

Mile. G. Gros, 37 r. Duquesne, Lyon (Rhdéne). 

Mile. Garcement, Lycée de Jeunes Filles, 
Metz-Moselle. 

Mlle. Maron, Lycée de Jeunes Filles, Nice 
(A.M.). 

Mile. Perrenot, Faculté des Sciences, r. Mé- 
gevand, Besancon (Doubs). 

Mile. G. Simon, 13, rue du Four, Caen, Cal- 
vade. 

Mlle. Tonnelat, 110 r. Thiers, Troyes (Aube). 


Finland 

Miss H. Winter, Bulevarden 19A, Helsinki. 

Dr. Hilma Granquist, Mannerheimvagen 114- 
A22, Helsingfors. 

Mrs. Anne-Marie Mickwitz, Observatoiegatan 


4, Helsingfors. 











Greece 


Mme. Panselinos, 2 Gennadiou St., Athens. 


Mme. Coumoulos, 23a Odos Aristomenous, 
Athens. 


Hungary 


Dr. Biré, Pannonia — utca 4, Budapest. 

Dr. Ida de Bobula, Kossuth Lajos u III, 5sz 
Vendegszoba, Budapest. 

Dr. Gizella Dedinsky, Vérésmarty-utca 49, 
Budapest VI. 

Dr. Maria Egger, Révay u 12, Budapest VI. 


ltaly 


Dr. Maria Loschi, Torino, Via Peyzon 5h. 

Dr. G. Foa, Via Enrico Née 32, Milano Va. 

Dr. Pinto, c/o Dr. Levi-Civita, Via Sardegna 
50, Rome. 


Poland 

Dr. Dorabialska, Lodz, Place zwyciestwa 2. 
(Note corrected address.) 7 

‘These additional addresses are furnished by 
Miss Helena Bilinska, of the Polish Em- 
bassy. (The first four, she tells us, are facul- 
ties of girls schools, who often teach ten 
hours a day, then do their cooking, washing, 
and mending.) 

Grono Nauczycielskie, Panstw. Gimn. 
ceum, im. Krolowej Wandy, Krakow. 

Grono Nauczycielskie, Panstw. Gimn. 
ceum, im. Kingi, Kielce. 

Grono Nauczycielskie, Panstw. Gimn. i Li- 
ceum, im. Juliusza Stowackiego, ul. Wawel- 
ska, Warsaw. - 

Grono Nauczycielskie, Panstw. Gimn. i Li- 
ceum, im. J. Joteyko, ul. Podwale, Krakow. 

Mile. St. Gogolewska, ul. Fabryczna 9/23, 
Warsaw. 

Mile. Helena Marcoin, ul. Pierackiego 27, M 1, 
Krakow. 

Mlle. Maria Estreicher, ul. Pierackiego 27, M 
1, Krakow. 

Mme. Zofia Gruszcezynska, ul. Szezuczynska 9, 
I. p., Saskakepa, Warsaw. 


i Li- 


i Li- 


Food is badly needed in all the coun- 
tries on our list except Norway, Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium, Czechoslovakia. Even 
in these countries, canned or dried fruit, 
baby food, and sweets of any kind are 
very welcome. 

Everywhere, good wearable clothing is 
needed, especially babies’ and children’s 
underwear, and woolen yarn for knitting 
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is highly prized. We are reminded that 
shoes narrower than width C are wasted 
in Scandinavian countries, and this prob- 
ably applies to Holland, too. 

Dr. Adamowicz, president of the IFUW, 
when asked to name what she most 
needed, requested a fountain pen — an 
item quite unobtainable in Warsaw. Mme. 
Puesch, in answer to a similar inquiry, 
wrote that the French Federation was 
badly in need of a typewriter, since theirs 
were stolen from Reid Hall by the Ger- 
mans. An AAUW member was successful 
in obtaining two used portables, and the 
French Embassy helped to arrange for 
their safe transmittal. 


AAUW Writing Project, 1945 


This year 33 short stories and 176 verse 
entries were contributed by 94 members 
from 22 states. Honors in the short story 
were awarded by the writing group of the . 
San Diego Branch, as follows: 

First: Orrall Matchette (San Francisco) for 

“The Villa High on the Gypsy Trail” 
Second: Wilma Long (Rockford, Illinois) for 

“Reunion in Chicago” 

Third: Emma L. Patterson (Peekskill, New 
York) for “A Letter for Benedict Arnold” 
Honorable Mention: Janice Trotter Erselcuk 

(Bloomington, Indiana) for ‘‘Lux et Veri- 

tas”; Douglas Gore (Louisville, Kentucky) 

for “Smell of Death”; Bernice Ireland 

Powels (Detroit) for “‘Burma Interlude”; 

Bess Mills Bullard (Austin) for “Madam 

Pele”; Sarah Morrison (Kansas City, Mis- 

souri) for “Jungle Echo”; and Betty Van 

Newkirk (Rockford, Illinois) for “‘ With This 

Ring.” 

The Toledo Poetry Study Group picked 
the top quarter of the verse manuscripts, 
which were then sent to the poet Babette 
Deutsch for selection of the three first 
entries. Miss Deutsch chose the following: 
First: Bernice Ireland Powels (Detroit) for 

“Hummingbird” 

Second: Lenore Wells Thomas (Louisville) for 

* August” 

Third: tied between Mary Johnston Roberts 

(Detroit) for ““The Pool,” and Allie Merle 

Dunaway (Austin) for ““I Know a Road” 
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Professional criticism for the short 
stories was written by Josephine Daskam 
Bacon, and for the verse by Babette 
Deutsch. 

At the end of the seventh year of the 
Writing Project, the judges have examined 
a total of 966 manuscripts by 402 members 
from 153 branches in 40 states. The proj- 
ect has been sustained by the writing 
groups, which average 74 with an enroll- 
ment of 700 annually. During this period 
eleven books and a large number of maga- 
zine articles have been published, and the 
incompletely reported sales have totaled 
nearly $12,000. Community service by the 
groups is continuous by way of radio 
scripts, newspaper columns, and publicity 
for civic, social, and art organizations. 
The material submitted in this first year 
after the war shows not only an increase 
quantitatively but an improvement in 
quality, notably in the short stories. 


Writing Project, 1946 

Manuscripts in the short story (2,500 
to 5,000 words) and verse (one long poem 
or three short lyrics) are due in Miss 
Beam’s office November 1, 1946. Only 
members and associate members are eligi- 
ble; and if entries are submitted via groups 
it is requested that they be selected. 
Manuscripts must be unpublished; must 
be typewritten on standard size paper, 
double-spaced with ample margins; and 
accompanied by stamped self-addressed 
envelopes for return. It is urged that 
writers retain copies of their manuscripts. 
The writer’s name and address must ap- 
pear on the upper left corner of the first 
page of each entry; and pages must be 
numbered. 


Modern Collectors 


This note is about a new venture which 
might be called the “Buy Club” but will 
probably do better if named “Modern 
Collectors.” 

The long time goal may be stated as 
social: not many communities over the 
country have a collection of pictures of 
the present day — or for that matter of 
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any day. The public schools of town and 
county, the library, the college, the hos- 
pital, and various church and club groups 
would be happy to keep a collection in 
circulation, and public opinion would 
eventually bring about a place to house 
it. And after a long time it might even 
be possible for the AAUW to arrange for 
the exchange of well-winnowed collections 
with other countries. 

In a sense, however, the formal public 
goal is not so interesting as the possibility 
that we might help develop more people 
who are canny about pictures. There are 
jobs down that alley, and there are un- 
limited pleasures of discovery. 

It cannot be disguised that as soon as 
purchasing ideals go beyond “‘something 
to go over the mantelpiece,” “what I 
like,” and “so effective with our dra- 
peries,” a terrific learning process is in- 
volved. This learning process is the core 
of promise. Learning through the pocket- 
book after the study course may have a 
sinister effectiveness not obtainable 
through the study course alone. For that 
reason eventual buying and willingness 
to lend have to be part of the concept. 

The first recommendation is that a 
branch limit its total buying for the first 
year within the range of five to fifteen 
dollars. The second is that the more 
experimental buying of the first three to 
five years be limited to silk screen prints, 
lithographs, etchings, aquatints, wood- 
cuts, and color reproductions, because in 
these fields no single mistake would cost 
too much. The third caution is that after 
several years of preparation the branch 
consider limiting its field to some period 
or phase of a period. or to a single medium. 

There are ways of playing at buying; of 
making paper choices of the works of the 
nationally or internationally known artist; 
and of learning how to adapt values and 
goals. Preparation for spending money 
should go on a much higher financial level 
than a branch would be able to reach. 
Then action within local means will be 
against a substantial background. 

It would defeat the object to have 
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branches underwrite only with money 
and lookers-on, a project which means to 
develop individuals with greater knowl- 
edge of pictures. The aim is to bring to- 
gether persons who learn about collecting 
the hard way, by first-hand experience. 

If notice of a desire to participate is 
received in Miss Beam’s office from as 
many as ten branches by the first of 
December 1946, some guidance material 
will be furnished. If desired, expert ad- 
vice can be secured as necessary. 

An individual member with the motive 
of building a collection to be turned over 
eventually to the community would be 
welcome. 

Arrangements can be made to have 
(unframed) purchases sent annually for 
advice and critical comment by an artist 
or museum representative. 


Exhibitions 


At the time this copy is being prepared 
it is not possible to give full information 
on the plans of other agencies nor to 
complete the AAUW plans for 1946-47. 
For sources please refer to the Fall Jour- 
NAL (1945), pages 54 ff., and the Spring 
JOURNAL (1946), page 174. Write directly 
for catalogues of their traveling exhibi- 
tions to the American Federation of Arts, 
Barr Building, Washington 6, D. C.; to 
the Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 
53rd Street, New York 19, N. Y.; and for 
the list of traveling exhibitions of Latin 
American Art (1946) compiled by the 
Inter-American Office, to the National 
Gallery of Art, Washington D. C. Con- 
sider cooperating with other local agencies 
to bring one large, handsome show as the 
major art event in your community. 

The AAUW will have the usual number 
of collections for circulation at the same 
rental fees. One of the new exhibitions 
will be photographs and two originals of 
the sculpture of David Smith, an artist 
recently noted in the General Director's 
Letter. File your name and address and 
the exhibitions you would like to book in 
1946-47 with two alternate dates, with 
Mrs. Stevens Bryant, 1589 Midland Ave- 
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nue, Bronxville 8, N. Y., as early as 
possible. 


Sorry — N. Y. C. Branch Can’t Help 
You 


A desperate letter from the secretary of 
the New York City Branch asks, “Is 
there any way to tell people that the New 
York AAUW cannot in the present crisis 
find rooms for members, much as we would 
like to. So many members write in and 
assume we can put them up.” So — we 
warn AAUW members who propose to 
visit New York, that the AAUW branch 
there has no rooms for out-of-towners, 
nor any means of locating any. Write 
directly to hotels or the YWCA if you 
must have a place to lay your head in 
that crowded city. 


Missouri Division Publishes History 


An impressive History of the Missouri 
Division of AAUW, by Dr. Margaret 
Ruth Lowery, has just been published. 
Eighteen chapters and a statistical ap- 
pendix comprise this 168-page account 
of the first twenty-five years of the Mis- 
souri State Division. Beginning with the 
organization of the Division in November 
1921, the History covers organization of 
branches, work by the Division and its 
branches in each of the study program 
fields, and in legislation, fellowships, mem- 
bership, and with recent graduates. An 
appendix lists approved Missouri colleges, 
Directors and Regional Vice-Presidents 
of the Southwest Central Section, and 
various other detailed data on organiza- 
tion, officers, ete. 

The author, Margaret Ruth Lowery, 
professor of English at the Northwest 
Missouri State Teachers College, has 
served the Division as Corresponding 
Secretary, Recording Secretary, and His- 
torian. 

The History is paper bound and sells 
for $1.00 postpaid. Copies may be ordered 
from the business manager of the History, 
Dr. Laura Nahm, State College, Warrens- 
burg, Missouri. 





AAUW Fellowship Awards, 1946-1947 


Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson Fellowship 
(Northwest Central Unit) — Katruryn B. 
Kina, instructor in English, Flora Stone 
Mather College. Birthplace, Alliance, Ne- 
braska. B.Sc. 1937 and A.M. 1938, University 
of Nebraska; A.M. 1943, Radcliffe College. 

Miss King will undertake an analysis of the 
novels of Anthony Trollope. She has set herself 
the task of trying to find out what it is that 
the hard-headed twentieth century, which 
prides itself in being all that is not Victorian, 
finds so satisfying in novels whose popularity 
waned in the eighties and disappeared in the 
nineties. 

Working at Radcliffe College, under Howard 
Mumford Jones, Miss King will present her 
study as a doctoral dissertation. 


Elizabeth Avery Colton Fellowship (South 
Atlantic Unit) — JosepuHine FENNELL, stu- 
dent, University of Chicago. Birthplace, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. A.B. 1941, University of 
Richmond; A.M. 1943, University of Chicago. 

Miss Fennell will make a study of French 
propaganda in America during the American 
Revolution, — the efforts of members of the 
French government to encourage the idea of 
American independence, as a means of weaken- 
ing England’s colonial empire and thus aveng- 
ing the defeat of the French in the French and 
Indian War. 

Miss Fennell will work at the University of 
Chicago and the Library of Congress, pri- 
marily. 


Julia C. G. Piatt Memorial Fellowship — 
Dorotny M. Forsis, student and research 
assistant at the University of Chicago. Birth- 
place, Shamrock, Texas. B.A. 1941, Texas 
Technological College; M.A. 1942, University 
of Texas; graduate study, University of II- 
linois and University of Chicago. 

Miss Forbis’ project represents the growing 
interest of scholars in American intellectual 
history. She has begun a study of the way the 
Indian was portrayed in American novels, 
plays, narratives, and poems before the first 
Indian novel of James Fenimore Cooper, and 
plans to examine narratives written during 


this same period by travelers. Such a study 
will contribute to an understanding of the 
literary tradition in which Cooper worked, and 


the notions entertained by white Americans 


concerning their red neighbors. 
Miss Forbis will study at the University of 
Chicago. 


Kathryn McHale Fellowship (Indiana Unit) 
— Miriam E. WALTHER, graduate student at 
Radcliffe College and teaching fellow at Har- 
vard University. Birthplace, Clinton, Indi- 
ana. A.B. 1943, Indiana University; M.A. 
1945, University of Virginia. 

Miss Walther is working for a doctor’s 
degree in astronomy at Radcliffe College. On 
the fellowship she will continue research at 
Harvard Observatory. She describes her proj- 
ect thus: 


The project which is to form the subject of my 
research consists of studying the spectra of many 
individual stars, to establish the so-called luminosity 
criteria, for distinguishing between dwarfs and 
giants. The study is essentially an adaption of a sys- 
tem already worked out at the Yerkes Observatory. 
The separation of dwarfs and giants marks a great 
advance over the traditional Henry Draper system 
of classification used at the Harvard College Ob- 
servatory for half a century. These criteria allow 
us to determine the intrinsic brightness of the stars, 
from which we are able to compute their distances. 
Statistical analysis of these data gives the dis- 
tribution of stars in space, just the information 
which we need to arrive at the structure of the great 
Milky Way system. The second part of my project 
is to investigate the space distribution of stars much 
like our sun (the F- and G-stars). 


Margaret M. Justin Fellowship (Southwest 
Central Unit) — Lois W. Be.urncer, former 
consulting psychologist, Westchester County 
Children’s Association, White Plains, New 
York. Birthplace, Oakley, Kansas. B.S. 1934, 
M.S. and A.B. 1935, Kansas State Teachers 
College; M.A. 1939, Ed.D. 1943, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

After several years of successful work as 
school psychologist and counselor in the Man- 
hasset (New York) Public Schools and as chief 
psychologist in a children’s clinic of West- 
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chester County, New York, Dr. Bellinger has 
entered the University of Illinois Medical 
School. Dr. Bellinger feels that psychological 
training is not sufficient for effective work with 
children in need of guidance, and plans to 
supplement her training in psychology with 
medical training —a combination much 
needed in guidance work. She has published 
a number of articles on guidance problems. 


Margaret Snell Fellowship (North Pacific 
Unit) — ExLeanor M. Hap ey, economist, De- 
partment of State. Birthplace, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. B.A. 1938, Mills College; M.A. 1943, 
Radcliffe College. 

Miss Hadley will make a study of the 
concentration of business power in modern 
Japan in the hands of a tightly knit group, 
and the ends for which this power was used. 
She will trace the history of combine control 
in Japan, and study the pressures exerted on 
the state by the economic oligarchy. 

The usefulness of such a study needs no 
comment, in view of the American govern- 
ment’s responsibility to develop a policy to- 
ward the control of Japanese industry. Miss 
Hadley is excellently equipped for the task. 
After graduating from Mills College in 1938, 
she spent nearly two years in Tokyo, teaching 
English at the Jiyu Gakuen, the only pro- 
gressive education school in Japan, and at 
Tsuda College, Japan’s highest ranking 
women’s college. While there, she studied the 
Japanese language and general Japanese his- 
tory, and visited Shanghai, Nanking, Korea, 
Manchuria, North China, and Inner Mongolia. 
She then continued her studies of the language 
and of Japanese economic problems, at the 
University of Washington, the University of 
Hawaii, and at Radcliffe College, where she 
enrolled for a Ph.D. in economics. Since 1943 
she has worked in the Office of Strategic 
Services and the State Department, where she 
has been making a study of Japan’s corporate 
organization. Under auspices of the OSS she 
presented a special survey course of the Jap- 
anese economy at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Miss Hadley has been sent to Japan by the 
State Department, to assist in the implemen- 
tation of Allied policy on control of Japanese 
corporate organization. While there, she will 
gather data for the study which she will write 
on the fellowship, on her return, to be pre- 
sented as a doctoral dissertation at Radcliffe 


College. 
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Marion Talbot Fellowship (Illinois Unit) — 
MADELEINE Dorav, assistant professor of Eng- 
lish, University of Wisconsin. Birthplace, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. B.A. 1925 and Ph.D. 1930, 
Stanford University; M.A. 1928, University 
of Iowa; special study, University of London. 

Dr. Doran, who has taught Shakespeare for 
six years and is recognized as one of the most 
distinguished of American students of six- 
teenth century literature, will write a book on 
Shakespeare. To quote Dr. Doran, her interest 
is in — 
how every detail in that complexity repeats or en- 
forces, in various keys, the central theme of the play, 
and how that repetition and contrast produce an 
effect of orchestration unlike anything else in litera- 
ture. . . . My study, which is both historical and 
critical, will seek to show how, without sacrifice of 
the variety and complexity of his perceptions, 
Shakespeare grew to achieve mastery over the 
diverse materials of his art, and how, by the inte- 


gration of poetry and drama, he created a form 
essentially his own. 


She will work at the University of Wisconsin 
and at the Widener or Huntington Library. 


Martha Catching Enochs Fellowship (South- 
east Central Unit) — June Hyer, student, 
University of Texas. Birthplace, Clarksburg, 
West Virginia. B.A. and B.S. 1941 and M.A. 
1942, Texas State College for Women. 

Miss Hyer will investigate the influence of 
the period of Nazi occupation on the postwar 
philosophy of higher education in Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and France. Such a study 
will document new trends or emphases that 
may be in evidence, and will contribute to our 
understanding of current developments that 
are molding the philosophy of education. Miss 
Hyer has already gathered source materials 
available in this country on Nazi decrees 
affecting education and other aspects of her 
study. She now proposes to visit the leading 
universities of Belgium and Holland, and the 
University of Paris to gather first-hand in- 
formation. 


Minnie Cumnock Blodgett Fellowship (Michi- 
gan Unit) — Emiuiana Pasca Noertuer, stu- 
dent at Columbia University. Birthplace, 
Naples, Italy (naturalized American citizen, 
1945). B.A. 1943, Hunter College; M.A. 1944, 
Columbia University. 

Mrs. Noether plans to complete a book on 
expressions of nationalism in Italian thought 
from 1700 to 1815. The leading thinkers of this 
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period were ancestors of the Italian nationalist 
movement of the nineteenth century, and have 
been claimed also by the Fascists as their 
precursors. Mrs. Noether is particularly in- 
terested in this relationship between national- 
ism to Fascism. She writes of her study: 


In view of the increasing nationalist movements 
which are fermenting in various parts of the world 
today, I believe it to be not only timely, but also 
helpful in clarifying the cultural causes of national- 
ism and the close connection between an exag- 
gerated nationalism and a totalitarian form of 
government. Movements such as Fascism and Naz- 
ism are not merely the result of immediate dis- 
content and chaotic internal conditions, but have 
roots which intertwine with the cultural patterns of 
the country where they developed. By studying 
these patterns and analyzing their effect on the 
people as a whole, we may understand why a people 
can blindly follow these movements. 


Mrs. Noether’s study will be presented as 
a doctoral thesis at Columbia University. 


New Jersey State Fellowship — Puyuuts 
Prescott VAN VLEET, assistant professor of 
physical education, Russell Sage College. 
Birthplace, South Orange, New Jersey. O.D. 
1933, Gymnastic Peoples College, Ollerup, 
Denmark; B.S. 1934, Russell Sage College; 
M.S. 1940, University of Wisconsin; graduate 
study in psychology, University of California. 

Miss Van Vleet is undertaking a practical 
project to throw light on the values of physical 
education in the care and treatment of psy- 
chiatric patients. She plans to incorporate a 
program of physical education into a mental 
hospital, the Langley Porter Clinic, University 
of California Medical School, San Francisco, 
California. Miss Van Vleet describes the proj- 
ect: 

A program of physical activity, designed to im- 
prove or to maintain the well-being of the mental 
patient, will serve to supplement the therapeutic 
measures already prescribed by the psychiatrist. 
Activity can bring about improved organic function- 
ing; can correct postural defects, improve body 
mechanics, and help the patient attain a more 
objective attitude and more confidence socially 
through poise and skill in everyday motor activities. 


Psychiatrists and teachers of physical edu- 
cation have expressed great interest in this 
systematic study of the importance of physical 
training and recreational activities in the 
rehabilitation of the mentally ill. 


Pennsylvania-Delaware Fellowship — HELEN 
Encet Hause, research assistant in the Afri- 


can Section of the University Museum, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. Birthplace, Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania. B.M. 1935, Philadelphia Musi- 
cal Academy; B.A. 1943, University of Penn- 
sylvania; graduate study, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Miss Hause has chosen an ambitious — and 
in the present state of the world, a very sig- 
nificant — problem: a study of the influence 
of Islam in West Africa. But she hastens to 
qualify the statement of her topic: 


By this sweeping first sentence I do not mean to 
imply that I, even though I could spend the rest of 
my life on research in this comparatively untouched 
field, could exhaust all the possibilities of a field 
with so many facets. But I should like to investigate 
at least certain phases of the problem. I have chosen 
music as a starting point (for my doctoral dis- 
sertation) because of my previous training and 
experience in musicology. Furthermore, the arts of 
exotic or primitive cultures in general have received 
relatively little attention from anthropologists and 
other scholars and it seems to me an important 
field for investigation since many traditions and 
culture traits may be preserved in the arts much 
longer than in those institutions which are more 
susceptible to change and may therefore hold the 
key to some of our unsolved problems. 


One of her “recommenders” says of her pro- 
posed study: 


The importance of the problem of Islam in Africa 
has long been recognized by both Islamic scholars 
and anthropologists. . . . As a study of the impact 
of cultures, the results to be obtained should be of 
both a theoretical and practical order. Thus the 
student in this field may be expected to contribute 
to the general theory of culture contact, the culture 
history of Africa, the spread and development of 
Islamic civilization, and to many practical problems 
of colonial administration wherein it is necessary to 
fit a common policy to a people whose culture has 
a dual origin in Islamic and African societies. 


Miss Hause is uniquely equipped for the 
study of the inter-relations of Islamic and 
African cultures. She has her training in musi- 
cology to draw upon, and has also acquired 
a knowledge of the European languages spoken 
in West Africa, and of Arabic, Fanti, the 
language of the Gold Coast, and Hausa as 
spoken in the Sudan. 

She now plans to work in anthropology at 
the University of London, where several pro- 
fessors are interested in the study she is under- 
taking and have indicated that they are 
anxious to have investigations made in this 
field. 
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Sarah Berliner Memorial Fellowship — 
CATHERINE Roserts, research assistant, Divi- 
sion of Plant Pathology, University of Cali- 
fofnia. Birthplace, Oakland, California. A.B. 
1938, Ph.D. 1943, University of California. 

Dr. Roberts planned to sail, as soon as she 
could get passage, to Copenhagen, where she 
will work on investigations on the life cycles 
of certain yeasts, to be conducted at the 
Carlsberg Laboratorium in Copenhagen with 
Professor Ojvind Winge, whose brilliant re- 
searches have involved the development of 
new techniques for the breeding of yeasts. 
These techniques are commercially useful in 
the production of vitamins and other yeast 
products, and they offer possibilities of im- 
portant contributions to knowledge of the 
fundamental nature of inheritance and varia- 
tion. 

Several of Dr. Roberts’ reports of her re- 
search have been published. 


Vassie James Hill Fellowship (Southwest 
Central Unit) — Marcaret TowNsEND 
O’BRIEN, instructor in English, Vassar Col- 
lege. Birthplace, Albany, New York. A.B. 
1938, A.M. 1942, Smith College; A.M. 1943, 
Radcliffe College. 

Miss O’Brien will write a doctoral disserta- 
tion on Nathaniel Culverwel, seventeenth cen- 
tury English Puritan. Culverwel’s significance 
in the history of English thought lies in his 
awareness of the important trends in science 
and philosophy that marked the intellectual 
life of his time. Concerned over the trend 
toward skepticism, he tried to show his con- 
temporaries that they could assimilate new 
developments in science and profit by them, 
without falling into intellectual and ethical 
confusion. Thus he was dealing with one of the 
deepest intellectual problems of his time, 
which has since developed on a much larger 
scale. 

Miss O’Brien expects to study at Harvard 
University. 


Latin American Fellowship — Marta Auice 
pE Moura Pessoa, of Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
B.A. 1940, University of Brazil; graduate 
work at the University of Brazil and the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Pessoa will take courses in physical 
anthropology in the United States, in prepara- 
tion for research among the Brazilian Indians. 
For the past two years she has studied an- 
thropology at the University of Pennsylvania 
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on a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. 
She plans, on her return to Brazil, to go to the 
interior of the country to collect original 
material for study of the Indians there. Little 
scientific research has been done on the Indians 
of Brazil, and Mrs. Pessoa hopes to preserve 
some of the untouched cultural material which 
still exists in the Brazilian jungle and is in 
danger of being lost. Before coming to the 
United States she visited the Indians of the 
State of Mato Grosso, making masks and 
anthropometric measurements, and _intelli- 
gence tests of some of the children. While in 
this country she has prepared a linguistic map 
of South American Indians, to be published in 
the Handbook of South American Indians of 
the Smithsonian Institution of Washington, 
and has helped in the preparation of records 
for teaching Brazilian Portuguese. 


Aurelia Henry Reinhardt International Fel- 
lowship (South Pacific Unit) — Herpis Rye 
von Maanvus, assistant physician in the State 
Serum Institute, Denmark. M.D. 1939, Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen. 

For the past two years, Dr. von Magnus has 
been doing virus research on influenza and 
poliomyelitis at the State Serum Institute of 
Denmark. She will come to the United States 
to continue research on the poliomyelitis virus. 
The Danish Serum Institute is anxious to be 
brought up to date with American progress 
in this field, in which only one other person is 
working in Denmark. 


Southwest Central Region International Fel- 
lowship — Ren&E Portray, pediatrician, Brus- 
sels University Hospital, Belgium. M.D. 1945, 
University of Brussels. 

Dr. Portray will come to the United States 
for special training in children’s neurology 
and pathology. A doctor trained in this field 
can be particularly useful in Belgium, where 
there is no opportunity for specialization in 
neuro-psychiatry. Dr. Portray will do research 
and clinical work with a view to “improving 
the protection of mental development of child- 
hood and adolescence” in her own country. 


May Treat Morrison Fellowship' (South Pa- 
cific Unit) —Juniette Roquet, student at 
the Institute of Geophysics, Paris, France. 

Miss Roquet will continue her research in 





!This fellowship, usually national, was offered as 
a national or international award as the AAUW 
Awards Committee might designate. 
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terrestrial magnetism, at the Carnegie Institu- 
tion, Washington, D. C. She was working 
toward a doctor’s degree at the University of 
Paris when the laboratory where she was 
carrying on research was occupied by the 
Germans. She continued to work, however, 
and reports of some of her research were 
published. Now she finds her research seriously 
handicapped by lack of modern scientific ap- 
paratus; and the uncertainty of electricity 
in Paris. On the fellowship, she will study 
particularly apparatus designed for absolute 
magnetic measurements and methods for the 
measurement of glacial varves magnetization. 
This work will be helpful to the Institute of 
Geophysics in Paris, which has the task of 
re-equipping observatories of geophysics in 
France and the French colonies. 


Rose Sidgwick Memorial Fellowship — Bar- 
BARA WuartoNn Rocers-Low, graduate stu- 
dent, Oxford University, England. B.A. Ox- 
ford University. 

Mrs. Rogers-Low will come to the United 
States to do research on the structure of peni- 
cillin. She has published two articles on re- 
search in her specialty — crystallography — 
in the British Journal of Experimental Pathol- 
ogy. 

This is the first award of the Rose Sidgwick 
Fellowship since 1940-41. During the war, it 
was impossible to carry out the terms of the 
fellowship, which require that it be given to 
a British woman for study in the United 
States. The British Federation of University 
Women makes the selection. 


Ohio State International Fellowship * — Eu 
FIscHER-JORGENSEN, lecturer in phonetics, 
University of Copenhagen, Denmark. M.A., 
University of Copenhagen. 

Miss Fischer-Jorgensen will go to Holland, 
Sweden, and probably England, to continue 
a study of the Danish accent compared with 
accent in other Germanic languages. Before 
the war, Miss Fischer-Jorgensen had already 
been recognized as one of the ablest of the 


*Awarded by the Committee on International 
ellowships of the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women. The committee met in Zurich, 
Switzerland, April 24, to make the awards — the 
first meeting of the International Awards Com- 
mittee in Europe since 1939. During the war, the 
responsibility for making the awards was left to the 
committee members from the United States and 
Canada, 
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younger Danish philologists; she had pub- 
lished numerous articles and had begun this 
study of the Danish accent, which was re- 
garded as a major work of scholarship. Like 
many other scholars, she abandoned her re- 
search to take part in the resistance move- 
ment; her compatriots write of “her fear- 
lessness, energy, resoluteness, and staying 
powers” in the resistance activities. Now the 
fellowship will enable her to resume work on 
this study to be presented as a doctoral dis- 
sertation. 


Helen Marr Kirby Fellowship* (Texas Unit) 
— Joy E. M1115, resident tutor, University of 
Melbourne, Australia. M.A. 1940, University 
of Melbourne. 

Miss Mills will go to Oxford University, 
England, to make a study of eighteenth and 
nineteenth century trade relations of England 
with Australia. Miss Mills was awarded the 
IFUW Junior Arts Fellowship in 1943, but 
was unable to accept it because of the war. 


Philadelphia International Grant-in-Aid * — 
M. J. MELUINK, assistant at the Archaeologi- 
cal Institute of the University of Amsterdam, 
Holland. B.A. 1938, M.A. 1941, University 
of Amsterdam; D.Litt. 1943, University of 
Utrecht. 

Dr. Mellink will come to the United States 
for study of Near Eastern archaeological col- 
lections here and a course on modern excava- 
tion technique. She would like to visit the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chi- 
cago, the University of Pennsylvania, and 
Yale University. 


Virginia C. Gildersleeve International Fellow- 
ship (New York City Unit) — V. M. Conway, 
lecturer in botany, University of Sheffield, 
England. B.A. 1932, Ph.D. 1937, Newnham 
College, Cambridge University. 

Dr. Conway will come to the University of 
Minnesota to study peat formations and the 
types of vegetation growing on peat. She has 
already made a considerable study of English 
peat areas, and in 1939 began a comparative 
study of those of northern Minnesota, working 
at the university. She gave up a fellowship 
here to return to London for war work. After 
serving as an ambulance driver during the air 
raids, she was appointed to the botany faculty 
of the University of Sheffield. Miss Conway 
has publishea a number of botanical studies, 
chiefly on the vegetation of saltmarshes and 
peat bogs. 
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Arlington Examines the County 

Set-Up 

The Arlington, Virginia, Branch last 
year decided to learn more of its imme- 
diate community. Their program repre- 
sents an advance model of the com- 
munity study now being recommended 
to AAUW branches generally. 

Arlington happens to be the smallest 
and most densely populated county in 
Virginia, with a population that has grown 
from 26,615 in 1930 to approximately 
100,000 in 1944, and with many small 
communities within the county, but not 
a single incorporated town. A large share 
of the branch members, like other in- 
habitants of the county, were newcomers. 
They knew little about the area in which 
they were living — its problems, its gov- 
ernment, and the services it offered. Ac- 
cordingly, the Social Studies Group de- 
cided to get some background on the 
government of the county, as well as 
information on problems of health, hous- 
ing, education, and the like, that had 
grown out of the rapid community ex- 
pansion. 

They began by having a woman 
member of the county Board talk on the 
local government; plans for a new charter 
were also discussed. After this introduc- 
tion to the governmental set-up, topics 
for the year’s study were planned around 
education, health, and housing. 

The Social Studies and Education 
Groups joined in a survey of nursery, 
elementary, junior, senior, and night 
schools in the county. Members visited 
the schools, sat in the classrooms, talked 
with school officials, pupils, and patrons, 
then reported back to the group. They got 
figures on teachers’ salaries, and learned 
of plans to remedy overcrowding and 


excessive teacher load. To this school 
survey the Education Group contributed 
background from their study of state and 
national education problems. 

In taking up health and medical care, 
the group began with a discussion of 
national problems and their solutions. 
Members were requested to write their 
Senators in support of the Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell National Health Bill (S-1606) 
and the Pepper Maternal and Child Health 
and Welfare Bill (S-1318). Then followed 
a survey of the health and medical care 
in the county. One of the members inter- 
viewed members of the health department, 
the school health department, the local 
hospital superintendent, and representa- 
tives of the various unofficial health 
agencies in the county, and reported to 
the group. The work of the school health 
department was found to be excellent. It 
was found that health and medical care 
services had been limited by the rapid 
increase of population and the cutting 
down of the numbers of trained personnel 
that could be obtained, but this condition 
might be expected to improve as men 
from the services returned to civilian life. 
Members of the group were urged to 
cooperate in the educational and X-raying 
programs of the Arlington Tuberculosis 
Association. 

At this writing, the group is planning to 
discuss the national housing problem, — 
its causes, social results, and just what is 
being done both by the government and 
industry. Then to carry the problems 
down to local needs, a study will be made 
of what constitutes good neighborhood 
planning, and of new building aids and 
ideas. Housing projects will be visited. 

The report of the branch president, 
Mrs. Charles Goode, concludes: 
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In studying the Arlington community for the 
year 1945-46, the Social Studies Group has 
not attempted to solve specific problems but 
to become acquainted with the community 
in which we live — to see how it is governed, 
what its problems are and how they are related 
to the national problems. We have scratched 
the surface of just a few of the many problems 
that face our community and have, we hope, 
opened the way for a further and more in- 
tensive study with active help to the com- 
munity from our group in the coming year. 


AAUW Helps Find Georgia Facts 


AAUW members who have seen the im- 
pressive source book, Georgia Facts in 
Figures, and noted the Georgia State Di- 
vision listed among the cooperating agen- 
cies, may have wondered just where the 
AAUW came into the picture. The Georgia 
Division, in response to our inquiry, has 
furnished this information on a vigorous 
and intelligent citizens movement in which 
the AAUW State Division took an active 
part: 

Publication in early May of the book, 
Georgia Facts in Figures, under the aegis 
of the Citizens Fact-Finding Movement 
of Georgia, climaxed nine years’ work by 
seventeen civic groups among which rep- 
resentatives of the AAUW took specific 
responsibilities. 

The book, a source book covering “ with 
mathematical accuracy and detail” Geor- 
gia’s natural, human, and man-made re- 
sources; her agriculture, industry, and 
government; and the health, education, 
and welfare of her people, has been de- 
signed as a basic reference work offering 
information nowhere else available and in- 
tended to serve as a guide for intelligent 
planning of business, community, civic, 
and state progress. 

Seventeen civic groups in Georgia ini- 
tiated the Citizens Fact-Finding Move- 
ment in 1937, calling in experts to do a 
pioneer job in sociological analysis. Their 
findings covering Georgia problems were 
followed in 1938 by publication of a series 
of annotated studies and again in 1939 
with a series of possible solutions. These 
publications, now out of print, were widely 
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distributed throughout the state, as well 
as regionally and nationally. They served 
study groups, college classes, and inter- 
ested individuals in formulating a clearer 
picture of Georgia’s needs from the socio- 
political standpoint. 

Georgia Facts in Figures not only pre- 
sents the data of the 1940 census in terms 
of what Georgia has, but gives its rating in 
relation to the national picture, so that 
the editor, business man, or student uti- 
lizing its findings will have information 
set against its proper background rather 
than in isolated form. 

Dedicated “to the people of Georgia and 
their tomorrows” and accepted on their 
behalf by their young, progressive, and 
sincere Governor Ellis Arnall, the publi- 
cation of the book augurs well for the fu- 
ture, if thoughtful readers will use it in 
applying the democratic processes to prob- 
lems they as self-governing citizens must 
solve. 

The nine years’ civic venture in cooper- 
ative attack on the problems of demo- 
cratic government sprang from this sort of 
realization: when the promises of democ- 
racy go long unfulfilled, despairing men 
become the dupes of demagogues. It is to 
the business of interesting the layman in 
improving his state that the Fact-Finding 
Movement has devoted itself with a single- 
ness of purpose. The Movement itself has 
not attempted to overstep its field, and 
therefore it has not functioned as an ad- 
vocacy group, but instead as an organiza- 
tion providing data upon which intelli- 
gently informed citizens may act. 

Throughout the period of preparation 
of the current text, AAUW leaders have 
given generously of their time and services. 
Meriting mention are these presidents of 
the Georgia division during whose tenure 
the enterprise has been forwarded: Dr. 
Amanda Johnson, Miss Mary Ratliff Gray, 
Dr. Nell Gannon, Miss Ada Marvin, Dr. 
Mildred English, and Mrs. Margaret Har- 
ris Blair. Dr. Elizabeth F. Jackson, South 
Atlantic Regional Vice-President, lent un- 
failing cooperation. Frances Outler has 
served as representative of two state 
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AAUW presidents on the sub-committee 
immediately charged with production of 
the volume, and Mary R. Gray has sat on 
the Administrative Committee for the 
past four years. 


Sweet Briar’s County Study of the 

Negro 

Orchids to the AAUW branch at Sweet 
Briar College, Virginia! This branch, made 
up entirely of faculty members, since the 
college is Sweet Briar and there isn’t even 
a college town to draw on, has exploded 
the myth that “There’s nothing for a col- 
lege branch to do.” 

We are indebted to Miss Mary Dee 
Long, Professor of English and president 
of the branch for the following account: 

The Sweet Briar Branch conducted a 
series of studies this year on the status of 
the Negro in Amherst County, the county 
in which the branch is located. The sub- 
ject was appropriate, as Negroes constitute 
nearly one third of the population of the 
county. The studies were divided among 
nine members, who presented papers at 
branch meetings, showing the results of 
their investigations. The topics considered 
were as follows: 

(1) Population: proportion to white 
population over a period of seventy years; 
decrease in numbers; migration in relation 
to occupations and wages. 

(2) Home Ownership and Housing Con- 
ditions: the farm and non-farm dwellings 
and their value; decrease in ownership 
with the young generation, plausible rea- 
sons; tenancy and rents; the standards of 
landlords; household conveniences. 

(8) Health: birth and death rates; the 
lack of Negro doctors and nurses; insan- 
itary conditions; poverty and ignorance 
as two causes of diseases; progress made 
through clinics. 

(4) Schools: a history of the schools from 
1870 to the present; the gradual eradica- 
tion of illiteracy among the Negroes of 
school age; the small percentage that go 
beyond the sixth grade to high school and 
college; a comparison with the schools for 
white children in the training and salary of 


teachers; cost per capita for pupils; school 
equipment, transportation, consolidation, 
and curricula; comparative ability as indi- 
cated by tests conducted under the Den- 
ney Commission of Virginia; the need for 
vocational training and for an opportu- 
nity to study music. 

(5) Churches: the number and denom- 
inations; the proportion of the population 
in membership; the requirements for keep- 
ing one’s name on the church roll; the 
training and salaries of preachers; con- 
tributions to charities; the emphasis on 
choirs and their programs. 

(6) Non-religious Organizations: 4-H 
Clubs, Youth Groups, Home Demonstra- 
tion Clubs; District Soil Conservation 
Association; the Good Samaritan and. 
other lodges; the small proportion of or- 
ganizations to the population; the need 
for recreational outlets for the young 
generation. 

(7) Political and Civic Record: the num- 
ber that register and vote; the effect of 
Virginia’s poll tax; the justice of educa- 
tional tests as applied; opportunities for 
participation in civic affairs and office- 
holding; the need for political education 
and a sense of responsibility as citizens. 

(8) Criminal Record: the number and 
nature of offences in one year; the ques- 
tion of justice in sentences; the attitude 
on the part of officers. 

(9) Participation in the World Wars: 
the selection and rejection of draftees; 
reasons for rejection; their records as sol- 
diers and sailors; commissions; the seem- 
ing effect of the war, travel, and wide con- 
tacts; their place in the American Legion; 
the employment of veterans. 

The investigation called for much per- 
sistent effort. The information was gath- 
ered not only from available bulletins, 
statistical tables, and from the United 
States Census and the School Census of 
Amherst County, but also from observa- 
tion and from interviews with persons who 
had reliable knowledge, as school prin- 
cipals and teachers, preachers, county 
agents and officials, old citizens, and young 
veterans. The studies attracted much at- 
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tention in the branch and in the county. 
As so much competent work had gone into 
the project and the information assembled 
seemed so valuable, a complete file of the 
papers has been placed in Sweet Briar 
College library and duplicate copies have 
been typed or mimeographed. 

The branch has followed up its studies 
with practical suggestions and definite 
plans for a part in the improvement of the 
status of the Negroes in Amherst County. 
Recognizing the marked progress the Ne- 
groes have made, the group has gone on 
record as wanting to encourage and assist 
them. Some of the specific plans include 
helping with the establishment of a health 
unit in the county; backing the movement 
for consolidated schools; financially assist- 
ing a young Negro boy and girl ambitious 
to go to college; giving programs in the 
schools; sponsoring lunch projects in the 
schools; encouraging preachers, teachers, 
and other good leaders among the Ne- 
groes. 

The group entered upon these studies 
and plans, believing with Fred M. Alex- 
ander, the director of Negro education 
for the state, that “the social structure of 
Virginia will grow stronger in about the 
same proportion that the social, economic, 
and educational opportunities of the Ne- 
groes improve.” 


Arizona’s Transatlantic Project 

The newly organized Arizona State Di- 
vision this spring found a clever and prac- 
tical way to combine two of its chief con- 
cerns, — to give comfort and reassurance 
to European university women, and to 
make contacts for AAUW with young 
women ‘who are potential members. To 
combine these two purposes, the AAUW 
Transatlantic Co-Ed Gift Project was 
launched. 

Co-eds of the University of Arizona, the 
state colleges, and even certain high 
schools were enlisted through their school 
organizations to collect colorful and warm 
sweaters and skirts to be sent to young 
women students in Europe. This collec- 
tion was made at a time when the girls 
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were contemplating packing, and there- 
fore welcomed a reduction in the mass of 
clothing to be packed to take home. 

Wrapping parties were held with stu- 
dents and AAUW members volunteering 
to help wrap these presents as gifts (to dis- 
tinguish them from charity cast-off col- 
lections). Through the wrapping parties 
students and AAUW members came to 
know each other, and publicity in campus 
and local newspapers combined names of 
the students and AAUW members. Thus 
women students became aware of AAUW 
and its work and local personnel. 

Mailing and transportation costs were 
taken over by AAUW or local firms or in- 
dividuals enlisted to help. 


Tennessee Project: Attracting 
Teachers 


The branches in Tennessee have been 
asked to join in a state project for the 
coming year: To help make the teaching 
profession attractive for superior men and 
women. Emphasis is on means not only of 
attracting good teachers, but of keeping 
them, 


A Rental Library Shelf That Grew 


The Huntington, West Virginia, Branch 
tells how a nest-egg of four books for a 
study group was multiplied into a sizable 
rental library for the whole community. 
The project was begun in 1936, when the 
Novel Group purchased four books to be 
rented among eleven members who had 
each contributed one dollar to the project. 
After the rentals had reached $11.40, this 
sum was added to the original, and the 
group voted to use the money to start a 
rental library in the Marshall College 
Library. In January of 1936 five books 
were purchased and thus was opened the 
AAUW rental library shelf. 

College students, faculty, and towns- 
people have used the books regularly, 
and at the close of 1945 the total number 
of books purchased and retired to the regu- 
lar collection of the Marshall Library 
was 629. The total amount of money col- 
lected during this period was $1,321. 
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